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To  the   Trustees  of  Columbia  College  in  the  City  of 
New  York  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  president's 
annual  report  for  the  academic  year  ending  June  30, 
1 89 1.  The  president's  report  for  1890  gave  an 
outhne  of  the  reorganization  which  had  been  effected 
within  the  college,  with  a  view  to  the  better  develop- 
ment of  the  university.  This  report  again  must  be 
largely  taken  up  with  the  consideration  of  organic 
changes  and  enlargements,  while  it  will  also  indicate 
some  of  the  results  of  the  reorganization  effected  last 
year. 

The  most  notable  achievement  of  the  year  Is  the 
fortunate  consolidation  with  Columbia  College  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Since  i860  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  has  been,  by 
joint  resolution  of  the  two  boards  of  trustees,  the 
Medical  Department  of  Columbia  College,  but  the 
relation  has  been  purely  nominal.  The  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  has  had  its  own  board  of 
trustees,  and  has  relied  upon  its  own  resources.  The 
trustees  of  Columbia  have  not  had,  nor  has  the 
president  of  Columbia  had,  saving  the  obligation  of 
signing  the  medical  diplomas,  either  duty  or  authority 
as  towards  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
That  college  has  been  a  proprietary  medical  school, 
in  effect  conducted  by  its  faculty  and  sustained  by  the 
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fees  received  from  its  students.  It  is  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  the  faculty  that  they  have  constantly  raised 
the  requirements  of  the  school  until  the  school  stands, 
to-day  certainly  among  the  best  in  the  country,  al- 
though every  advance  in  the  requirements  has  in- 
volved a  lessened  return  in  money  to  the  members  of 
the  faculty. 

By  an  agreement  unanimously  entered  into  by  the 
two  boards  of  trustees  in  February  of  the  present 
year,  legislative  authority  was  sought  for  an  ac- 
tual union  of  the  two  institutions.  The  act  author- 
izing this  union  became  a  law  by  the  governor's 
signature  on  March  24,  1891,  and  is  known  as  Chap- 
ter 1 01  of  the  Laws  of  1891.  For  the  first  time, 
therefore,  since  18 14,  Columbia  has  a  medical  faculty 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  Historically  this  is  as 
interesting  as  in  result  it  is  important.  The  first 
medical  faculty  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the 
second  in  the  United  States,  was  established  by  Co- 
lumbia, then  Kings  College,  in  1767.  In  1807,  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  was  founded  as 
an  independent  medical  school.  The  last  degree  in 
medicine  granted  by  Columbia,  in  course,  through  its 
own  faculty  was  granted  to  Robert  Morrell,  in  18 10. 
In  1 8 14,  the  medical  faculty  of  Columbia  was  allowed 
to  resign  in  order  to  become  the  faculty  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  The  union  thus 
begun  through  division  in  18 14,  has  become  perma- 
nent through  consolidation  in  1891.  By  the  terms 
of  agreement  the  separate  charter  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  is  surrendered,  and  the  col- 
lege itself,  retaining  its  honorable  and  valued  name, 
becomes  an  integral  part  of   the  university  system 
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of  Columbia  College,  coming  under  the  control  of 
the  trustees  of  Columbia  College,  and  becoming, 
in  consequence,  a  sharer  in  the  endowments  of 
Columbia.  The  right  of  nomination  is  guaranteed 
to  the  medical  faculty,  and  the  right  to  refuse  in- 
struction to  women  unless  the  faculty  itself  consent. 
There  are  no  other  limitations  upon  the  trustees  of 
Columbia  College.  By  this  union  the  estate  of 
Columbia   College  has  been  increased  as  follows  : 

Thirty  lots  of  land,  free  and  clear,  value $450,000 

College  buildings,  laboratories,  and  furniture 384,000 

Vanderbilt    Clinic 200,000 

Sloane  Maternity  Hospital 225,000 

"               "                 "         Endowment 250,000 

Harsen  Fund,  in  round  figures 29,000 

Swift  Museum  Fund 10,000 

Stevens    Fund 850 

McClelland  Fund,  in  round  figures 19,000 

General  Fund,  in  round  figures 85,000 


$1,652,850 

The  buildingrs  of  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic  and  of  the 
Sloane  Pvlaternity  Hospital  are  on  the  land  thus  made 
over  to  Columbia.  The  Clinic  also  has  a  special 
endowment  fund  of  $100,000,  which  is  in  the  hands 
of  special  trustees.  The  business  management  of 
both  the  Clinic  and  the  Maternity  is  in  the  hands  of 
special  trustees,  which  bodies  include,  in  each  case, 
representatives  of  their  donors  and  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons.  By  this  arrangement  the 
university  has  the  full  use  of  these  institutions  for 
purposes  of  instruction,  without  either  the  care  or  the 
expense  of  conducting  them. 

The  buildings  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  of  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  and  of  the  Sloane 
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Maternity  Hospital,  were  all  of  them  the  gift  of 
different  members  of  the  Vanderbilt  family.  The 
late  William  H.  Vanderbilt  gave  the  land  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  cost  of  the  college  buildings. 
Two  of  his  sons,  Cornelius  and  George  Vanderbilt, 
completed  these  buildings,  while  Wm.  K.  and  Fred. 
W.  Vanderbilt  united  with  their  brothers  to  give  the 
Clinic  and  its  endowment.  His  son-in-law,  Mr. 
William  D.  Sloane,  gave  the  Maternity,  and  Mrs. 
Sloane  endowed  all  the  beds  in  perpetuity.  It  is 
apparent,  therefore,  that,  without  the  consent  of  the 
surviving  donors  and  of  the  representatives  of  the 
late  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  the  union  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  with  Columbia  College, 
so  happily  consummated,  could  not  have  been  carried 
out.  Under  these  circumstances  the  consent  so  given 
amounts  in  reality  to  a  gift  on  their  part  to  Columbia 
College,  assuring  Columbia  of  their  good-will,  and 
pointing  out  to  the  community  the  way  to  the  devel- 
opment in  New  York  of  a  university  which  shall  be 
worthy  of  the  great  city.  The  development  of  such  a 
university  calls  for  a  wise  concentration  of  efforts  and 
for  the  co-operation  of  all  who  can  aid  towards  it. 
Columbia,  already  ranking,  by  its  age  and  honorable 
history  and  by  its  endowments,  among  the  great  uni- 
versities of  the  country,  may  certainly  be  made  to 
take  the  pre-eminence  characteristic  of  the  city,  if  the 
community  as  a  whole  will  take  a  pride  in  contributing 
to  its  growth.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
my  high  appreciation  of  this  generous  consent  on  the 
part  of  the  benefactors  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  which  has  added  so  much  to  the 
strength  of  Columbia,  and  I  felicitate  those  who  have 
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given  it,  that  their  hitherto  Hberal  giving  is  made 
instantly  more  effective  by  its  association  with  the 
historic  foundation  of  Columbia  College.  Already 
the  Medical  School  has  been  importantly  strengthened 
in  those  directions  which  make  for  more  thorough 
teaching,  and  in  the  laboratories  which  are  to  conduct 
original  research,  while  the  multiplied  opportunities 
of  a  great  university  are  thrown  open  at  once  to  the 
students  of  medicine.  The  Alumni  Association  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  in  view  of  this 
union,  have  determined  to  provide  annually  for  three 
fellowships  in  the  medical  department,  which  the 
trustees  of  Columbia  College,  at  their  request,  have 
established  from  and  after  July  i,  1892.  These 
fellowships  are  open  to  graduates  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  who  have  shown  special 
aptitude  for  scientific  research  in  the  departments  of 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology.  They  are  to  be 
held  for  two  years  and  have  an  annual  value  of  $500 
each.  The  appointments  to  these  fellowships  are  to 
be  made  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons from  candidates  who  may  be  presented  to  them 
by  the  professor  of  anatomy,  the  professor  of  physiol- 
ogy, and  the  director  of  the  pathological  laboratory. 
In  this  general  connection,  as  illustrating  anew  the 
advantages  to  the  medical  students  of  the  union  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  with  Columbia, 
and  also  as  illustrating  the  great  return  to  be  secured, 
in  proportion  to  the  gift,  by  gifts  that  add  to  Colum- 
bia's resources,  it  is  proper  to  call  attention  to  the 
use  which  has  been  made  of  the  DaCosta  bequest 
of  $roo,ooo,  paid  into  the  treasury  in  May  last.      By 
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the  unanimous  vote  of  the  trustees  the  generous 
legacy  of  the  late  Charles  M.  DaCosta  has  been 
used  to  lay  the  foundations  of  an  entirely  new  de- 
partment in  the  university,  a  department  of  biology. 
Besides  the  opportunities  for  advanced  university 
work  which  this  department  will  offer,  it  forms  the 
connecting  link  between  the  work  of  the  medical 
school  and  the  other  work  of  the  university.  To 
accomplish  this  object,  the  sum  of  $20,000  has  been 
set  aside  from  the  DaCosta  bequest  for  the  erection 
of  a  laboratory  to  be  known  as  the  DaCosta 
Laboratory  of  Biology,  leaving  $80,000  for  the 
endowment  of  the  chair  of  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment, who  will  be  known  as  the  DaCosta  Pro- 
fessor of  Biology.  This  laboratory  is  to  be  built  on 
the  ground  coming  to  Columbia  through  the  union 
with  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  the 
building  to  be  erected  is  to  be  made  to  cover  still 
other  uses,  even  more  directly  serviceable  to  the 
medical  department,  by  the  addition  to  the  building 
fund  of  the  McClelland  bequest  to  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  amounting  to  something 
more  than  $19,000.  The  trustees  of  Columbia,  out 
of  their  general  endowment,  provide  the  remaining 
equipment  of  the  department  of  biology,  which,  in 
its  personnel,  is  to  consist,  in  the  first  instance,  of  a 
professor  and  an  instructor  on  the  side  of  vertebrate 
zoology,  and  of  an  adjunct  professor  and  a  tutor  on 
the  invertebrate  side.  Dr.  Prudden  in  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  Dr.  Julien  in  the  School 
of  Mines,  are  already  doing  much  and  are  likely  to  do 
more  in  the  study  of  bacteriology,  and  Dr.  Britton, 
with  the  unique  herbarium  of  the  late  Dr.  Torrey  at 
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his  command,  is  rapidly  developing  the  department 
of  botany.  Dr.  Newberry's  researches  in  palaeontol- 
ogy, especially  in  fossil  fishes,  have  long  been  the 
pride  of  the  university.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  fore- 
going outline,  that,  when  the  new  department  of 
biology  goes  into  operation  in  October,  1892,  Co- 
lumbia will  be  at  work  in  the  whole  wide  field  of 
biological  research.  For  such  work  as  is  contemplated 
in  the  new  department  of  biology  there  is  at  the 
present  time  no  opportunity  open  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  For  such  study,  when  taken  in  connection 
with  related  subjects  on  either  hand,  there  will  be  no 
better  opportunity  available  in  the  country.  In  the 
meanwhile  this  is  clear  :  Mr.  DaCosta's  bequest  of 
$100,000  has  enabled  Columbia  to  accomplish,  in 
connection  with  her  other  resources,  a  notable  result, 
which,  without  this  bequest,  she  would  not  have  been 
likely  to  undertake  at  the  present  time.  It  is  pleasant 
to  be  able  to  state  that  Mr.  DaCosta's  brother,  Dr.  J. 
M.  DaCosta  of  Philadelphia,  has  shown  his  interest 
in  the  department  of  biology,  and  his  sympathy 
with  the  use  to  which  his  brother's  bequest  has  been 
put,  by  giving  to  the  department  a  number  of  valua- 
ble books,  and  some  slides  prepared  by  the  celebrated 
Prof.  Hyrtl  of  Vienna. 

The  first  DaCosta  Professor  of  Biology  will  be  Pro- 
fessor Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  Sc.D.,  who  comes  to  us 
from  Princeton,  assuming  charge  of  the  department 
January  i,  1892,  He  brings  to  his  work  a  reputation 
and  an  enthusiasm  which  are  the  guaranty  of  sue 
cess.  Professor  Osborn's  specialty  is  comparative  ver- 
tebrate anatomy,  and  he  will  conduct  the  work  in 
vertebrate  zoology,  assisted  by  Bashford  Dean,  Ph.D., 
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as  instructor.  Dr.  Dean  has  been  an  instructor  at 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  has  held 
responsible  positions  under  the  N.  Y.  State  and  the  U. 
S.  Fish  Commissions.  Professor  E.  B.  Wilson,  Ph.D., 
a  graduate  of  Yale,  who  comes  to  us  from  Bryn  Mawr, 
will  have  charge  of  the  invertebrate  zoology.  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  is  widely  known  for  his  researches  in 
this  special  field.  Professor  Wilson  was  to  have  been 
assisted  by  Dr.  John  I.  Northrop,  until  recently  Fel- 
low in  Geology  in  this  college.  But  an  explosion 
which  occurred  in  June,  while  Dr.  Northrop  was 
drawing  alcohol  in  the  cellar  of  the  School  of  Mines 
for  the  use  of  the  department,  most  unfortunately 
caused  his  death.  Dr.  Northrop  was  graduated  from 
the  School  of  Mines  in  1884  as  a  mining  engineer,  but 
his  tastes  running  strongly  in  the  direction  of  zoology, 
he  had  of  late  years  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
that  branch.  He  was  expecting  to  avail  himself  of 
the  offer  of  the  trustees  of  a  year's  leave  of  absence 
in  order  to  perfect  himself  in  Germany  in  the  tech- 
nique of  his  work.  His  untimely  death  has  cut  short 
what  seemed  to  be  a  career  full  of  promise.  His  zeal 
for  the  college  was  active  and  efficient.  The  gift  of 
$10,000  received  during  the  year  from  Mr.  C.  H. 
Senff,  of  Whitestone,  was  obtained  by  Dr.  Northrop. 
It  has  been  used  principally  to  build  up  the  library 
in  books  relating  to  zoology.  Professor  Wilson  and 
Dr.  Dean,  under  the  liberal  arrangements  made  by 
the  trustees,  are  both  expecting  to  spend  the  next 
year  in  Europe  in  order  further  to  fit  themselves  for 
the  active  duties  of  the  department,  which  are  ex- 
pected to  begin  in  October,  1892. 

I    have  the  pleasure  to  inform  the  trustees  that 
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Professor  Osborn  has  been  also  appointed  Curator 
of  Mammalian  Palaeontology  in  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  under  an  arrangement  by 
which  the  Museum  co-operates  with  Professor  Osborn 
in  developing  collections  which  may  be  useful  to 
himself  and  to  students  in  his  department.  This  is 
the  first  important  step  in  the  direction  of  co-opera- 
tion between  the  Museum  and  Columbia,  and  I  hope 
from  it  for  good  results  in  many  directions.  The 
business  of  the  Museum  is  to  make  collections,  and 
our  business  is  to  use  collections — that  is,  to  make 
researches  and  to  teach.  It  ought  to  be  easily  pos- 
sible to  adjust  the  relations  of  the  two  institutions 
for  a  still  broader  co-operation,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  to  each  the  credit  that  would  be  fairly  each 
one's  due. 

This  discussion  suggests  naturally  the  subject  of 
the  botanic  garden  for  the  city,  authorized  by  the 
legislature  in  an  act  of  the  last  session.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  when  not  less  than  $250,000  has  been 
subscribed  the  city  shall  co-operate  in  developing  a 
botanic  garden  in  the  Bronx  Park,  in  substantially 
the  same  manner  as  the  city  has  co-operated  in  the 
development  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  and  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  The 
act  provides  that  the  scientific  direction  of  the  gar- 
den so  established  shall  be  under  the  control  of  a 
board  consisting  of  the  president  of  Columbia,  the 
professors  at  Columbia  of  botany,  chemistry,  and 
geology,  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  the  president  of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club. 
This  secures  for  the  garden  a  scientific  control  likely 
to  be  always  of  the  highest  order.      In  the  meanwhile 
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it  affords  another  illustration  of  the  advantages  of 
co-operation.  Columbia  can  contribute  to  the  scien- 
tific uses  of  such  a  garden  an  herbarium  scarcely  se- 
cond to  any  in  the  country.  The  garden  added  to 
the  herbarium  would  be  of  the  greatest  value  to 
all  students  of  botany.  Together  they  would  place 
New  York  in  the  first  rank  of  botanical  centres  in 
this  country.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  every 
friend  of  Columbia  and  of  the  city  will  work  together 
to  make  certain  the  happy  result  contemplated  by  the 
legislature. 

The  year  has  been  marked  by  one  other  important 
movement  in  the  direction  of  co-operation.  On  the 
2d  of  February  the  trustees  passed  the  following 
resolution  : 

"  Resolved,  That  it  be  referred  to  the  president,  with  power, 
by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  University  Council, 

"  1st.  To  enlarge  the  relations  of  reciprocity  already  entered 
into  between  Columbia  College  and  the  General  and  Union 
Theological  Seminaries,  so  as  to  cover  whatever  interchange 
of  facilities  may  be  thought  to  be  desirable. 

**  2d.  To  accept  as  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  Ph.D. 
degree  of  Columbia  College,  work  done  in  either  seminary 
on  minor  subjects,  provided  that  in  every  case  the  major 
subject  shall  be  taken  at  Columbia  College,  and  all  examina- 
tions shall  be  conducted  by  Columbia  College. 

"  3d.  To  invite  a  representative  of  each  theological 
faculty  to  sit  with  the  University  Council,  with  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  on  questions  involving  advice  only." 

The  University  Council  adopted  the  following 
resolution,  which,  with  the  action  of  the  trustees, 
was  duly  communicated  to  the  authorities  of  both 
seminaries  : 
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"  Resolved,  That  this  council  advises  the  president  to  act 
under  the  foregoing  resolution  of  the  trustees,  and  to  enter 
into  such  full  reciprocal  relations  with  the  General  and 
Union  Theological  Seminaries  as  he  may  deem  proper,  pro- 
vided that  all  courses  offered  in  minor  subjects  by  students 
from  the  theological  seminaries  must,  before  being  accepted, 
be  approved  by  the  president  of  Columbia  College  with  the 
advice  of  the  University  Council  as  properly  forming  part 
of  the  degree  courses  of  this  college." 

From  the  General  Theological  Seminary  no  final 
reply  to  these  overtures  has  been  received.  The  fol- 
lowing agreement  was  entered  into  on  the  8th  of 
June  with  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  under 
the  authority,  on  their  part,  of  their  board  of  direc- 
tors. The  faculty  of  this  seminary  have  appreciated 
so  highly  the  opportunities  thus  offered  to  their  stu- 
dents that  they  have  changed  their  hours  of  recitation 
in  order  to  make  the  privileges  offered  by  Columbia 
more  generally  available. 

AGREEMENT. 

I.  Columbia  College  will  admit  without  fee  such  students 
of  high  standing  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  as  may 
be  recommended  by  the  faculty  of  that  institution,  to  attend 
such  lectures  in  Columbia  College  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  president  of  the  college  and  the  faculty  of  the 
seminary. 

II.  Columbia  College  will  accept  as  part  of  the  equipment 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  of  Columbia  College 
work  done  in  the  seminary  on  minor  subjects  : 

1st,  provided  that  in  every  case  the  major  subject  shall  be 
taken  at  Columbia  College,  and 

2d,  that  these  minor  subjects  be  approved  by  the  presi- 
dent of  Columbia  College,  with  the  advice  of  the  Uni- 
versity Council,  as  properly  forming  a  part  of  the  degree 
courses  of  the  college,  and 
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3d,  that  all  examinations  shall  be  conducted  by  Columbia 
College. 

III.  The  president  of  Columbia  College  will  invite  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  Union  Theological  Seminary  to 
sit  with  the  University  Council,  with  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  on  questions  involving  advice  only. 

The   Union   Theological  Seminary. 

I.  Will  admit  without  fee  such  students  of  high  standing 
in  the  senior  year  and  in  the  graduate  department  of  Co- 
lumbia College  as  may  be  recommended  by  their  president, 
to  such  lectures  in  the  regular  courses  of  the  seminary  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  faculty  of  the  seminary  and  the 
president  of  Columbia  College. 

II.  The  Seminary  will  also  admit  any  students  of  high 
standing  in  the  graduate  department  of  Columbia  College, 
recommended  by  their  president,  to  any  optional  or  special 
classes,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  faculty  of  the  sem- 
inary. 

III.  In  the  course  required  of  our  graduate  students,  the 
Seminary  will  recognize  in  part  such  regular  courses  of  lect- 
ures as  they  may  take  at  Columbia  College  under  the 
approval  of  the  faculty  of  the  seminary. 

IV.  The  Seminary  will  admit  to  the  privileges  of  the 
library  for  reference,  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  seminary, 
such  students  of  Columbia  College  as  may  be  recommended 
by  the  president. 

I  ask  the  attention  of  the  trustees  now  to  changes 
within  the  college  of  far-reaching  importance. 

In  the  autumn  of  1890,  Rev.  Cornelius  R.  Duffie, 
S.T.D.,  who  had  been  chaplain  of  the  college  since 
1857,  tendered  his  resignation,  to  take  effect  January 
I,  1 89 1.  In  recognition  of  his  long  and  faithful  ser- 
vice as  chaplain,  the  trustees,  in  accepting  Dr. 
Duffle's  resignation,  appointed  him  Chaplain  Emeri- 
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tus  on  full  salary.  At  the  same  time  they  ordered 
that  attendance  upon  the  chapel  services  after  Janu- 
ary I,  1 89 1,  should  be  voluntary,  and  that  the  presi- 
dent should  invite  all  connected  with  the  university, 
whether  as  instructors  or  students,  to  take  part  in 
these  services.  Prior  to  this  time  the  attendance 
upon  chapel  was  compulsory  as  to  the  School  of 
Arts,  while  no  other  part  of  the  university  felt  any 
interest  in  the  service.  The  president  was  also 
authorized  to  make  suitable  arrangements  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  chapel  services  with  such  clergymen  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  New  York  and  the 
vicinity  as  he  might  think  proper.  In  pursuance  of 
these  instructions  the  president  arranged  with  the 
following  clergy  to  conduct  the  chapel  service,  each 
for  one  month  : 

January,  Rev.  George  R.  Van  De Water,  D.D., 
February,  Rev.  Henry  Y.  Satterlee,  D.D., 
March,  Rev.  Alex.  Mackay-Smith,  D.D., 
April,  Rev.  John  W.  Brown,  D.D., 
May,  Rev.  David  H.  Greer,  D.D. 
I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  change  thus  effected 
has   justified    the    hopes   of    those    who    favored    it. 
During  much  of  the  time  the  attendance  was  larger 
than  under  the  nominally  compulsory  system,  while 
at  all  times  the  service  was  devout  and  hearty.     The 
attendance,  also,  was  more  representative  than  before 
of  the  university  as  a  whole.     Several  of  the  chaplains 
remained  on  the  block  for  a  number  of  hours  each 
day,  and  all  of  them  maintained  a  voluntary  Bible 
class  on   PViday  of  each  week.     Thus  the  chaplain, 
for  the  time  being,  came  into  individual  touch  with 
many  of  the  students  in  a  way  entirely  new  at  Co- 
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lumbia.  The  value  of  such  work,  when  it  rests  on 
voluntary  relations  between  the  student  and  the 
chaplain,   is  apparent. 

The  year  has  also  seen  important  action  with  refer- 
ence to  the  teaching  staff  of  the  university.  Five 
grades  have  been  established,  ranking  in  order  as 
follows  :  professor,  adjunct  professor,  instructor, 
tutor,  and  assistant.  In  the  lower  grades,  all  ap- 
pointments are  for  one  year  and  the  salary  is  attached 
to  the  grade.  An  instructor  is  appointed  at  $i,6oo, 
and,  if  reappointed,  the  salary  increases  $ioo  per 
annum  up  to  $2,000.  A  tutor  is  appointed  at  $1,000, 
and,  if  reappointed,  the  salary  increases  $100  per 
annum  up  to  $1,500.  An  assistant  receives  $500 
and  no  more,  but  it  is  not  expected  that  assistants 
will  often  be  reappointed  more  than  once  or  twice. 
As  to  professors  and  adjunct  professors,  the  college 
leaves  itself  free  to  pay  whatever  sum  may  seem 
judicious  in  each  case.  Other  officers  than  these 
naturally  will  be  found  in  the  medical  department, 
and  lecturers  and  curators  also  may  be  appointed. 
By  this  action  all  questions  of  salary  are  disposed 
of  as  towards  the  junior  officers  of  the  university 
except  as  they  may  be  promoted.  The  trustees 
added  at  the  same  time  to  the  attractiveness  of  a 
professor's  position  at  Columbia.  They  have  author- 
ized for  each  professor  a  leave  of  absence  once  in 
seven  years,  on  half  pay,  and  they  have  provided  that 
any  professor  who  has  been  fifteen  years  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  college  and  who  is  also  sixty-five  years  of 
age,  may,  at  his  own  option,  retire  on  half  pay.  I 
am  sure  the  university  will  reap  the  benefits  of  this 
policy  in  rich  returns,  precisely  as  the  Supreme  Court 
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of  the  United  States  always  has  been  able,  for  similar 
reasons,  to  command  the  services  of  able  men,  by- 
reason  of,  first,  the  honor  of  the  appointment,  second, 
the  practical  permanency  of  tenure,  and  third,  the 
provision  for  old  age.  In  those  parts  of  the  uni- 
versity where  the  work  to  be  done  is  definite,  the 
attempt  has  been  made  to  organize  each  department 
in  its  personnel,  so  far  as  possible,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  enable  it  to  do  thoroughly  good  work.  This 
process  has  resulted  in  the  entire  abolition  of  an 
officer,  the  tutorial  fellow,  who  of  late  years  has  done 
much  teaching  at  Columbia.  As  the  name  implies, 
it  was  an  attempt  to  unite  the  teacher  with  the 
advanced  student.  By  common  consent,  it  resulted 
too  often  in  lessened  efficiency  in  both  directions. 
In  the  School  of  Arts  the  places  of  such  tutorial 
fellows  have  been  taken  in  several  instances  by  men 
of  the  rank  of  instructor,  so  that  in  these  cases  inex- 
perience has  been  replaced  by  an  experience  which 
has  seen  a  number  of  years  of  teaching.  As  a  part 
of  the  same  general  action,  the  fellow  has  been 
restored  to  the  original  American  conception  of  him 
as  an  advanced  student,  and  in  all  forms,  after  this 
year,  the  fellow  ceases  to  be  an  officer  of  the  college. 
The  trustees  have  established  during  the  year  twenty- 
four  fellowships  of  $500  each,  twelve  of  which  come 
into  existence  in  1891-92,  eighteen  in  1892-93,  and 
the  whole  number  in  1893-94.  These  fellowships 
are  controlled  by  the  following  regulations  adopted 
by  the  advice  of  the  University  Council. 

I.  The  application  shall  be  made  prior  to  March  1st,  in 
writing,  addressed  to  the  President  of  Columbia  College. 
Applications  received  later  than  March  1st  may  fail  of  con- 
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sideration.     The  term  of  the  fellowship  is  one  year,  dating 
from  July  ist.     Residence  should  begin  October  ist, 

2.  The  candidate  must  give  evidence  : 

(a)  of  a  liberal  education,  such  as  a  diploma  already 
granted,  or  about  to  be  received,  from  a  college  or 
scientiiic  school  of  good  repute; 

(b)  of  decided  fitness  for  a  special  line  of  study,  such 
as  an  example  of  some  scientific  or  literary  work 
already  performed  ; 

(c)  of  upright  character,  such  as  a  testimonial  from 
some  instructor, 

3.  The  value  of  each  fellowship  is  five  hundred  dollars. 
Payments  will  be  based  on  the  time  during  which  the 
fellow  shall  have  been  in  residence.  The  holder  of  a  fellow- 
ship is  exempt  from  the  charges  for  tuition. 

4.  Every  holder  of  a  fellowship  will  be  expected  to  per- 
form such  duties  as  may  be  allotted  to  him  in  connection 
with  his  course  of  study,  which  course  shall  be  such  as  to 
lead  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  He  will  be 
expected  to  devote  his  time  to  the  prosecution  of  special 
studies  under  the  direction  of  the  head  of  the  department 
to  which  he  belongs,  and  before  the  close  of  the  academic 
year  to  give  evidence  of  progress  by  the  preparation  of  a 
thesis,  the  completion  of  a  research,  the  delivery  of  a  lect- 
ure, or  by  some  other  method.  He  must  reside  in  New 
York  or  vicinity  during  the  academic  year. 

5.  No  holder  of  a  fellowship  will  be  permitted  to  pursue 
a  professional  or  technical  course  of  study  during  his  term. 
With  the  written  approval  of  the  president,  but  not  other- 
wise, he  may  give  instruction  or  assistance  in  any  depart- 
ment of  the  university. 

6.  No  fellow  shall  be  allowed  to  accept  remunerative 
employment  except  by  written  permission  of  the  president, 
and  the  acceptance  of  any  such  employment,  without  such 
permission,  shall  operate  to  vacate  the  fellowship. 

7.  A  fellow  may  be  reappointed  at  the  end  of  the  year 
for  reasons  of  weight.  No  fellow  may  be  reappointed  for 
more  than  two  terms  of  one  year  each. 
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8.  As  these  fellowships  are  awarded  as  honors,  those  who 
are  disposed,  for  the  benefit  of  others  or  for  any  other 
reason,  to  waive  the  pecuniary  emolument,  may  do  so,  and 
still  have  their  names  retained  on  the  list  of  fellows. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  effect  of  this 
policy  will  be  very  strongly  felt  in  drawing  to  Colum- 
bia advanced  students  of  promise  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  It  will  result  also  in  greatly  developing 
our  university  work  of  a  non-professional  character. 

The  most  important  internal  educational  change  of 
the  year  has  been  the  reorganization  of  the  Law 
School.  This  was  made  necessary  by  the  announce- 
ment in  January  of  Professor  Theodore  W.  Dwight, 
the  warden  of  the  school,  of  his  purpose  to  retire  as 
an  emeritus  professor  on  July  i,  1891,  under  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  trustees  already  alluded  to.  Dr.  Dwight's 
notice  of  his  intended  retirement  was  followed  almost 
immediately  by  the  resignations  of  Professors  George 
Chase  and  Robert  D.  Petty,  which  resignations  were 
accepted,  as  presented,  to  take  effect  June  30th,  at  the 
end  of  the  academic  year.  It  is  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted that  in  the  Law  School  the  old  order  could  not 
have  passed  into  the  new  as  easily  and  pleasantly  as 
it  has  done  in  all  other  parts  of  the  university.  His- 
torically the  situation  was  exceptionally  difificult,  the 
initiative  as  to  many  points  which  properly  belonged 
with  the  president  having  been  with  the  warden  from 
the  formation  of  the  school ;  but  a  fuller  explanation 
of  the  complete  break  which  has  taken  place  is  to  be 
found  in  the  wide  differences  of  opinion  which  pre- 
vailed as  to  the  future  policy  of  the  school.  The 
differences  between  the  new  arrangement  of  the 
course  and  the  old  are  clearly  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing points  : 
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1.  The  new  course  assumes  three  years  as  the  unit 
of  the  course,  instead  of  adding  a  third  year  to  the 
old  two-years'  course,  as  though  that  were  a  thing 
complete.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  report  of 
the  special  committee,  to  which  was  referred  the 
subject  of  a  third-year's  course  in  the  Law  School, 
presented  to  the  trustees  May  7,  1888. 

2.  The  new  course  is  based  upon  the  concurrent 
study  of  different  subjects. 

3.  It  permits  the  study  of  public  law  as  part  of  the 
equipment  for  the  degree. 

4.  It  adjusts  the  hours  so  as  to  discourage  office 
work  during  the  first  two  years,  while  facilitating  it  in 
the  third  year. 

5.  The  hours  have  been  so  arranged  as  to  throw 
open  to  the  students  of  law  many  privileges  of  study 
in  other  departments  of  university  instruction  which 
would  otherwise  be  denied  to  them. 

6.  The  new  course  offers  a  broader  range  of  choice 
in  legal  subjects  by  establishing  numerous  elective 
studies. 

7.  It  relieves  the  professors  from  repeating  the 
same  work  twice  a  day,  but  it  requires  their  attend- 
ance at  the  school  through  the  entire  academic  year. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  the  new  curriculum  is  in  its 
final  form.  It  will  be  one  of  the  duties  of  the  new 
faculty  to  improve  it  as  experience  shows  how  it  can 
be  improved.  Nor  is  it  to  be  inferred  that  any  radi- 
cal change  in  the  system  of  instruction  has  been  de- 
sired. Each  professor  will  be  left  to  his  own  methods, 
in  the  expectation  that  he  will  aim  at  accomplishing 
the  best  results.  The  university  has  been  criticised 
for  fixing  the  hours  of  attendance  for  the  second-year 
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class  at  times  which  will  make  it  impossible  for  such 
students  to  be  also  in  offices  during  that  year,  as 
though  by  so  doing  the  university  discriminated 
against  poor  but  worthy  students.  It  would  be  better 
for  Columbia  to  cease  to  be  than  to  forget  that  she 
owes  a  duty  to  the  whole  community.  But  that  duty 
is  not  to  be  discharged  by  leveling  down  her  work 
to  the  demands  of  those  who  can  give  to  it  but  a 
portion  of  their  time.  Columbia  believes  that  her 
duty  as  a  university  to  the  profession  of  law  is  only 
discharged  when  she  offers  the  best  possible  education 
in  law,  even  though,  as  an  incident  thereto,  she  de- 
mands the  whole  time  of  the  student.  Of  the  old 
faculty  of  law,  Prof.  William  A.  Keener  alone  remains. 
The  new  appointments  have  been  Prof.  Francis  M. 
Burdick,  who  comes  to  us  from  Cornell  University, 
Prof.  George  M.  Cumming,  and  Prof.  George  W. 
Kirchwey,  who,  when  called  to  Columbia,  was  the 
dean  of  the  Albany  Law  School.  The  office  of  war- 
den, held  by  Dr.  Dwight,  has  been  abolished,  and  the 
statutes  of  the  school  have  been  redrawn  so  as  to 
place  it  on  the  same  basis  as  the  other  schools  in  its 
general  administration.  Hereafter  the  faculty  will 
choose  a  dean,  who  will  have  such  duties  as  may  be 
delegated  to  him  by  the  president.  I  cannot  close 
this  reference  to  the  events  of  the  year  as  touching 
the  Law  School,  without  making  a  part  of  the  record 
what  I  had  the  pleasure  to  say  in  my  commencement 
address  concerning  Dr.  Dwight,  who  has  been  the 
honored  head  of  the  school  since  its  establishment  in 
1858,  and  Prof.  Chase,  who  has  been  his  acceptable 
colleague  for  seventeen  years.  "  Whatever  follows 
will  be  built  upon  the  foundations  which  these  gentle- 
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men  have  laid,  and  if,  as  we  trust,  the  future  shall 
justify  our  hopes,  it  will  still  remain  true  that  the 
founder  of  the  Columbia  School  of  Law,  the  man 
whose  name  and  whose  work  are  inseparably  con- 
nected with  it,  will  be  the  great  law  teacher  of  his 
generation,  Theodore  W.  Dwight.  Only  of  our 
failures  will  we  hold  him  guiltless  ;  we  will  cheerfully 
accord  to  him  a  share  in  all  our  future  glory." 

In  connection  with  the  reorganization  of  the  Law 
School,  a  new  chair  of  International  Law  and  Diplo- 
macy has  been  created  in  the  faculty  of  political 
science.  To  this  chair,  the  Hon.  John  Bassett  Moore, 
A.B.,  the  second  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  author  of  a  "  Treatise  on  Extradition  and  Inter- 
state Rendition "  and  of  other  works,  has  been 
appointed.  This  appointment  will  greatly  strengthen 
the  faculty  of  political  science,  and  should  lead  to  a 
marked  development  of  the  important  subjects  to 
which  Prof.  Moore  will  o-ive  his  attention. 

A  complete  reorganization  of  the  department  of 
English  has  also  been  effected.  Prof.  Price  remains 
at  the  head  of  the  old  department,  known  as  the 
department  of  English  Language  and  Literature, 
with  Dr.  A.  V.  W.  Jackson  as  adjunct  professor. 
This  department  will  offer  in  the  School  of  Arts  only 
so  much  grammatical  instruction  as  may  be  necessary 
in  order  to  prepare  those  who  wish  to  do  so  to 
specialize  in  their  university  studies  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
historical  grammar,  and  philology.  It  will  have  charge 
of  all  the  university  courses  in  English  in  these  direc- 
tions, and  will  also  offer  such  literary  courses  as  the 
professor  may  from  time  to  time  indicate.  A  new 
department  of  Rhetoric  has  been  created,  to  be  under 
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the  charge  of  Prof.  Ouackenbos,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Baldwin  as  tutor,  which  will  have  charge  of  the 
instruction  in  rhetoric  and  of  the  essay-writing  in  the 
School  of  Arts.  So  much  difficulty  has  been  ex- 
perienced in  securing  satisfactory  results  from  stu- 
dents in  the  matter  of  English  composition  that  it 
has  seemed  desirable  to  locate  the  responsibility  for 
the  conduct  of  this  work  in  a  department  by  itself. 
This  difficulty  is  not  confined  to  Columbia,  but  it 
makes  itself  felt  in  every  college.  Probably  the  root 
of  the  trouble  is  to  be  found  in  the  lack  of  good  teach- 
ing in  the  fitting  schools.  In  any  case  it  is  important 
definitely  to  locate  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  and  to 
do  whatever  may  lie  in  our  own  power  to  remedy  it. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  department  of  Rhetoric  will 
prove  itself  effective  in  both  particulars. 

Still  another  department,  known  as  the  department 
of  Literature,  has  been  created,  to  the  chair  of  which 
Mr.  George  E.  Woodberry  has  been  called.  Mr. 
Woodberry  is  well  known  as  a  literary  critic,  and  he 
has  had  some  experience  in  teaching.  Our  hope  is 
that  in  bringing  the  students  of  the  School  of  Arts 
into  contact  with  one  who  has  himself  a  literary  spirit 
and  literary  tastes,  many  men  who  never  will  become 
special  students  of  the  language  may  yet  acquire  a 
taste  for  good  reading  which  they  will  never  outgrow. 
As  Mr.  Woodberry  finds  opportunity  he  is  also  at 
liberty  to  offer  university  courses  in  English  literature. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  all  of  these  changes  have 
commanded  the  hearty  approval  of  Prof.  Price,  as 
indeed  without  it  they  could  hardly  have  been  brought 
about.  During  the  next  academic  year  Prof.  Price 
will  be  absent  on  leave,  but  before  leaving  he  com- 
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pleted  arrangements  for  the  delivery  by  Mr.  Brander 
Matthews  of  three  Hterary  courses  in  his  department, 
courses  of  two  hours  each  a  week  on  (i)  English 
Versification  with  a  consideration  of  the  fixed  forms 
of  verse  ;  (2)  The  Humorous  Drama  of  the  English 
Language ;  (3)  The  Prose  Fiction  of  the  19th 
Century  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
Prof.  Price  also  secured  from  Mr.  E.  C.  Stedman  the 
promise  of  the  delivery  at  Columbia  next  autumn  of 
the  course  of  lectures  on  The  Nature  and  Elements 
of  Poetry  prepared  for  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity. In  this  marked  approach  by  Columbia  to  the 
literary  men  resident  in  the  city,  and  in  their  willing 
response,  both  Prof.  Price  and  myself  see  the  promise 
of  great  privileges  for  our  students  and  of  an  import- 
ant impulse  among  them  to  the  study  of  the  English 
language  and  literature. 

The  faculty  of  philosophy,  philology,  and  letters 
has  been  further  strengthened  by  the  creation  of  the 
chair  of  Experimental  Psychology.  Prof.  J.  McK. 
Cattell,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who  has 
this  year  been  giving  instruction  in  this  subject,  as 
lecturer,  has  been  appointed  to  this  chair. 

Through  the  retirement  of  Prof.  Charles  Sprague 
Smith  at  the  end  of  this  year  a  vacancy  was  caused 
in  the  department  of  the  Romance  Languages  and 
Literatures.  This  vacancy  has  been  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Prof.  Adolphe  Cohn,  who  left  Colum- 
bia as  an  instructor  in  1884,  to  become  Assistant 
Professor  at  Harvard  University.  He  now  returns  to 
Columbia  as  the  head  of  the  department  after  a 
career  at  Harvard  which  justifies  us  in  hoping  for 
excellent  results  from  his  work. 
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In  the  month  of  December,  Professor  Newberry, 
whose  eminent  services  both  to  the  School  of  Mines 
and  to  the  cause  of  science  in  general,  have  long  con- 
tributed to  the  fame  and  reputation  of  Columbia,  was 
attacked  by  a  sickness  which  compelled  him  to  be 
absent  from  his  post  for  the  remainder  of  the  college 
year.  His  teaching  work  was  carried  on  as  well  as 
possible  by  dividing  it  among  four  of  his  juniors.  At 
this  writing,  it  is  still  uncertain  whether  Prof.  New- 
berry will  be  able  to  resume  his  work  in  the  autumn 
or  not,  but  it  has  been  thought  wise,  in  any  case,  to 
give  him  the  assistance  of  an  adjunct  professor  of 
geology.  To  this  post.  Prof.  J.  F.  Kemp  of  Cornell 
University  comes.  Mr.  Kemp  is  a  graduate  of  the 
School  of  Mines,  of  the  class  of  1884,  who  has 
already  earned  an  honorable  name  among  the  young 
geologists  of  the  country. 

After  thorough  consideration,  an  important  change 
has  been  made  in  the  organization  of  the  School  of 
Mines,  by  the  creation  of  a  separate  department  of 
Mining.  The  action  of  this  year  is  in  reality  a  return 
to  the  original  organization,  which  was  abandoned 
more  from  motives  of  convenience  than  because  the 
form  of  organization  was  itself  thought  to  be  faulty. 
Of  late  years  the  professor  of  mining  engineering  has 
been  an  adjunct  in  the  department  of  Engineering,  a 
department  which  included  in  its  scope,  civil  engineer- 
ing, mining  engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  and 
electrical  engineering.  Prof.  Trowbridge,  the  profes- 
sor of  engineering,  has  conducted  the  department  in 
all  its  parts  with  distinguished  ability,  and  this  return 
to  the  earlier  form  is  not  to  be  interpreted  in  any 
respect  as  a  criticism  upon  the  conduct  of  the  depart- 
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ment  of  Engineering.  It  is  rather  the  recognition  of 
the  necessity  for  a  somewhat  greater  emphasis  upon 
mining  as  an  art  not  wholly  embraced  in  engineering. 
It  is  not  intended  to  make  the  mining  engineer  less 
of  an  engineer,  but  more  of  a  miner.  The  adjunct 
professor  of  mining  engineering,  Prof.  Munroe,  has 
has  been  put  in  charge  of  the  department  of  Mining 
and  he  is  to  have  the  assistance  of  an  adjunct 
professor  of  mining,  who  has  not  yet  been  appointed. 
Mr.  Greenleaf,  instructor  in  civil  engineering,  has 
been  promoted  to  be  adjunct  professor  of  civil  engi- 
neering, and  after  this  year  the  summer  schools  of 
surveying  and  of  mining  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
different  departments,  instead  of  both  being  under 
the  care,  as  now,  of  Prof.  Munroe.  This  will  make  it 
possible  to  secure  more  time  during  the  summer  for 
both  schools.  In  this  connection  I  have  the  pleasure 
to  report  that  the  farm  authorized  to  be  leased  for  the 
use  of  the  summer  school  of  surveying  has  been 
secured.  It  is  situated  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  em- 
braces 1 20  acres.  The  lease  to  the  college  runs  for 
five  years  at  $200  per  year,  with  an  agreement  on  the 
part  of  the  lessor  to  spend  $50  a  year,  or  the  equiva- 
lent thereof,  in  repairs.  The  college  obtains  a  privi- 
lege of  renewal  for  a  second  term  of  five  years  and  an 
optional  right  to  purchase  for  $2,500,  at  any  time 
within  the  original  or  the  extended  term,  in  case  the 
farm  is  leased  for  the  second  period.  If  some  friend 
of  Columbia  would  present  us  with  this  farm,  he  would 
associate  his  name  permanently  with  a  work  of  the 
highest  value.  The  college  has  equipped  the  sum- 
mer school  of  surveying  with  an  outfit  costing 
$18,000  or  more,  so  that  students  are  provided  with 
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instruments  enough  to  enable  them  to  work  in  pairs. 
Each  student  makes  twenty  different  kinds  of  surveys, 
and  is  expected  to  make  his  measurements  to  within 
an  eighth  of  an  inch. 

The  McKim  fellowships  in  architecture  were 
awarded  this  year  for  the  first  time.  The  same 
judges  who  served  last  year  in  the  competition  for 
the  Columbia  fellowship,  acted  this  year  also,  Messrs. 
R.  M.  Hunt,  Charles  F.  McKim,  Thomas  Hastings, 
Jr.,  and  Arthur  Rotch.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
they  observed  a  marked  improvement  in  the  character 
of  the  work  submitted  to  their  decision,  the  best  of 
which  they  thought  of  a  very  high  grade. 

Satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Avery  Architectural  Library,  which 
now  numbers  upon  the  shelves  about  i,8oo  volumes, 
most  of  them  of  choice  and  costly  plates.  All  of  the 
books  ordered  upon  Mr.  Avery's  original  gift  of 
$15,000  have  not  yet  come  to  hand.  The  librarian 
estimates  that  Mr.  Avery's  gifts  of  books  during  the 
year,  in  addition  to  the  original  sum,  have  been  not 
less  in  value  than  $4,000.  Mr.  Avery  has  also 
supplied  certain  furniture  for  the  reading-room  of  the 
Avery  Architectural  Library,  of  artistic  design  and 
admirably  fitted  to  the  convenience  of  students. 

The  other  gifts  of  books  to  the  university  library 
during  the  year  amounted  to  4,585  volumes,  besides 
1,965  pamphlets.  Of  this  number  1,204  volumes 
were  purchased  with  a  portion  of  the  money  given  by 
Mr.  C.  H.  Senff,  of  Whitestone,  to  Dr.  Northrop. 

The  treasurer  reports  the  receipt  of  the  following 
sums  in  money  for  account  of  Donations  and 
Legacies  : 
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Samuel  P.  Avery,  Esq.,  to  be  applied  to  the  Avery 

Architectural  collection $8,748.83 

Wm.  G.  Low,  Esq.,  for  library  for  books 250.00 

Thomas  Leggett,  Esq.,  former  student  in  the  School 

of  Mines 600.00 

Jesse  Seligman,  Esq.,  for  Seligman  fellowships  in  the 

School  of  Political  Science 1,000.00 

Friends  interested  in  the  Semitic  languages,  for  the 

Professorship  of  Rabbinical  Literature 2,000.00 

James  E.  Oliver,  Esq.,  former  student  in  the  School 

of  Mines , 200.00 

A.  C.  Bernheim,  Esq.,  for  books 100.00 

Estate  of  Charles  M.  DaCosta 100,000.00 

Prof.   E.   R.   A.   Seligman,   for  the    Seligman    essay 

prize 150.00 

H.  McK.  Moore,  Esq.,  for  books 100.00 

$113,148.83 
To  which  should  be  added  : 

The  gift  of  Mr.  Senff  through  Dr.  Northrop,  by  whom 

the  money  was  received  and  disbursed 10,000.00 

The  gift  of  W.  B.  Devereux,  a  graduate  of  the  School 
of  Mines,  Class  of  '78,  as  a  prize  for  the  best  essay 
by  graduates  of  that  school,  on  the  transmission 
of  power  by  electricity,  with  special  reference  to 
its  application  to  mining 100.00 

Making  the  gifts,  in  money,  for  the  year $123,248.83 

In  addition,  the  various  collections  of  the  university 
have  been  enriched  by  numerous  objects,  the  gift  of 
various  donors.  Messrs.  Tiffany  &  Co.  have  kindly 
remembered  us  on  more  than  one  occasion.  A  unique 
gift  has  been  received  from  our  late  associate,  Lewis 
M.  Rutherfurd,  Esq.,  the  original  sun,  moon,  and 
star  plates  of  his  photographs  of  the  heavens  made 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  together  with  the  meas- 
ures of  many  of  the  star  plates.  By  Mr.  Ruther- 
furd's  further  liberality,  the  reductions  of  these 
measures,  never  made  up  to  this  time,  are  now  being 
computed   by  Professor  Rees  and  Mr.   Jacoby.     Of 
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these  plates  there  are  more  than  1,500,  and  their 
value  for  purposes  of  scientific  comparison  is  very 
great. 

It  is  my  pleasure,  also,  to  say  that  Columbia 
Colleee  will  be  one  of  the  favored  colleg^es  to  benefit 
by  the  far-sighted  beneficence  of  the  late  Daniel  B. 
Fayerweather.  By  the  will  itself,  Columbia  is  to 
receive  $200,000,  and  by  the  action  of  the  executors, 
in  the  deed  of  trust  executed  by  them,  Columbia  is  to 
receive  one  fifth  part  of  the  remainder,  should  there 
be  in  fact  anything  left  after  the  sums  specified  in  the 
trust  deed  are  paid.  Few  men  have  erected  for 
themselves  a  nobler  memorial  than  Mr.  Fayerweather 
has  done,  with  the  co-operation  of  his  executors,  in 
this  remarkable  will,  by  which  an  estate  estimated  to 
amount  to  nearly  $5,000,000  is  dedicated  almost 
entirely  to  the  cause  of  higher  education,  not  in 
the  effort  to  plant  a  new  institution,  but  with  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  colleges  and  universities 
already  existing,  and  which  have  shown  their  right  to 
be.  A  valuable  feature  of  this  altogether  notable 
will  is,  that  the  gifts  are  mostly  without  limitation. 
Columbia  will  spare  no  effort  to  make  her  own 
memorial  of  Mr.  Fayerweather  worthy  of  his  splendid 
generosity. 

It  becomes  my  painful  duty  to  record  the  death  on 
May  29th  of  Prof.  Charles  A.  Joy,  formerly  professor 
of  chemistry  in  this  college.  He  resided  in  Munich 
until  last  year,  when  he  returned  to  his  home  in 
Stockbridge,  Mass.,  where  he  expired  suddenly  of 
heart  failure. 

On  the  material  side  the  year  has  brought  several 
important  changes  to  the  college.     In  August,  1890, 
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the  superintendent  of  buildings  and  grounds,  Mr.  H. 
F.  J.  Porter,  resigned  to  take  another  position  on  the 
first  of  September.  The  important  duties  of  this 
office  were  carried  on  acceptably  until  November  24th 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  H.  Beebe,  the  secretary  of  the  presi- 
dent. At  that  date  the  new  superintendent  of  build- 
ings and  grounds,  Mr.  Edward  A.  Darling,  assumed 
the  duties  of  the  office.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  Mr. 
Darling  has  fully  justified  his  appointment  both  by 
his  intelligence  and  his  zeal.  During  the  summer  of 
1890  the  top  floor  of  Hamilton  Hall,  formerly  used 
by  departments  which  needed  no  apparatus,  like  the 
modern  languages,  was  converted  to  the  use  of  the 
physical  department,  giving  to  that  department  a  good 
lecture  room  and  ample  laboratories  both  for  class 
work  and  research.  The  physical  department  was 
then  moved  out  of  the  old  building,  the  first  import- 
ant step  in  preparation  for  the  demolition  of  that 
building.  The  modern  languages  and  the  other  sub- 
jects formerly  taught  on  the  top  floor  of  Hamilton 
Hall  were  assigned  to  other  rooms  below,  at  times 
when  they  were  vacant.  In  this  way,  out  of  the  three 
lower  floors  of  Hamilton  Hall,  sixty-nine  hours  a  week 
of  additional  use  was  obtained.  I  take  pleasure  in 
saying  that  every  professor  and  all  the  instructors  of 
every  grade,  lent  themselves  to  these  changes  most 
heartily,  accepting  without  a  murmur  whatever  incon- 
venience may  have  been  involved.  By  an  outlay  of 
about  $1,800,  the  garret  of  the  School  of  Mines  build- 
ing, which  had  been  waste  space,  was  converted  into 
an  ample  laboratory  for  Dr.  Julien's  work  in  micro- 
scopy and  bacteriology.  At  this  small  outlay  the 
college  acquired  the  use  of  floor  space    measuring 
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3,030  square  feet.  The  laboratory  is  singularly  well 
lighted,  the  light  which  comes  through  the  sloping 
roof  being  largely  from  the  north.  By  the  establish- 
ment of  a  bureau  of  supplies  a  considerable  saving  is 
anticipated,  but  the  bureau  did  not  go  into  operation 
early  enough  in  the  year  to  justify  very  close  predic- 
tions. At  the  first  meeting  of  the  year,  the  trustees 
authorized  the  removal  of  the  old  buildinof  whenever 
the  president  should  report  that  it  could  be  dispensed 
with,  and  to  facilitate  this  object  the  committee  on 
buildings  and  grounds  were  then,  and  subsequently, 
authorized  to  lease  two  houses  across  the  way,  in 
Forty-ninth  Street,  directly  opposite  to  the  college. 
This  was  done,  and  on  the  Monday  after  Commence- 
ment Day  the  demolition  of  the  old  building  began. 
Time  and  use  had  told  so  heavily  upon  this  building 
that  it  was  not  worth  repairing,  and  it  seemed  to  be 
both  a  scandal  to  the  neighborhood  and  a  menace  to 
its  surroundings  through  the  danger  of  fire.  Many 
precious  memories  had  come  to  be  associated  with  it, 
despite  its  appearance,  in  its  thirty-two  years  of  use  by 
the  college,  and  it  will  be  missed  as  one  reminder  of 
a  past  the  marks  of  which  are  so  soon  obliterated  in  a 
growing  city.  Nevertheless  it  is  an  interesting  sug- 
gestion of  the  growth  of  Columbia,  that  the  building 
which  contained  the  whole  of  its  administrative  and 
academic  work  so  recently  as  1870,  can  now  be  spared 
as  a  mere  incident  of  its  accommodations.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  hope  it  will  not  escape  the  notice  of  any 
in  the  city  who  are  wishing  to  associate  their  names 
with  some  conspicuous  gift  to  the  cause  of  education, 
that  right  here  in  New  York  there  is  need  of  a  building 
to  enlarge  the  facilities  of  Columbia  in  the  great  career 
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which  is  certainly  opening  out  before  her.  Columbia 
surely  will  not  long  be  allowed  to  pay  rent  for  houses 
poorly  suited  to  her  needs,  while  the  citizens  of  New 
York  are  erecting  building  after  building  elsewhere 
for  the  same  cause.  It  is  true  that  land  in  New  York 
is  much  more  costly  than  elsewhere,  but  in  this  in- 
stance Columbia  can  furnish  the  land  to  the  willing 
builder. 

The  library  of  the  university  has  grown  this  year 
more  rapidly  than  ever  before.  The  yearly  additions 
of  the  last  five  years,  exclusive  of  pamphlets,  have 
been  as  follows. 

1886-87 7,711 

18S7-S8 5,087 

1888-89 8,502 

1889-90 14,125 

1890-91 16,440 

Total 51,865  bound  volumes. 

Of  the  increase  for  1891  so  many  as  6,212  volumes 
have  been  received  by  gift.  These  figures  include 
the  Avery  Architectural  Library  and  the  DaCosta 
Library. 

There  has  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  use 
of  the  library.  The  use  of  the  last  five  years,  so  far 
as  it  is  indicated  by  new  loans  of  books  to  be  read 
away  from  the  library,  has  been  as  follows  : 

1886-1887. 13,373 

1887-1888 12,615 

1888-1889 11,325 

1889-1 890 16,004 

1890-1891 22,721 

For  further  details,  reference  is  asked  to  the  librarian's 
report,  printed  herewith. 
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A  pleasant  incident  of  the  year  was  the  gift  by  the 
Class  of  '91  of  the  School  of  Arts  of  a  stained  glass 
window  to  the  library.  The  subject  of  the  window  is 
Vergil,  and  it  makes  a  worthy  companion  piece  to  the 
Sophocles  window  presented  by  the  Class  of  '85.  The 
window  was  duly  presented,  and  accepted  by  the 
president  on  behalf  of  the  college,  on  Class  Day. 

For  detailed  information  concerning  the  various 
schools,  I  beg  to  refer  to  the  annexed  reports  of  the 
warden  of  the  Law  School,  and  of  the  several  deans. 
I  shall  present  here  only  a  summary  of  the  statistics 
of  the  university  as  a  whole  and  such  a  study  of  the 
records  as  will  serve  to  show  the  results  of  the 
reorganization  effected  last  year,  so  far  as  results  can 
be  shown  by  the  experience  of  one  year  only. 

TEACHING  STAFF. 

Professors 43 

Emeritus  Professors 6 

Adjunct  Professors 14 

Instructors 17 

Tutors 7 

Assistants 14 

Assistant  Teachers 2 

Fellows 26 

Honorary  Fellows 2 

Honorary  Assistants 8 

Lecturers 9 

Demonstrators 3 

Assistant  Demonstrators 7 

Director  of  Laboratories i 

Curators 2 

Chiefs  of  Clinic 10 

Clinical  Assistants 49 

Total 220 

In  this  table,  the  nomenclature  used  is  that  prevail- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  the  year.     Another  year  the 
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title  fellow  will  not  be  applied  to  any  officer  of  the 
university,  and  the  use  of  the  term  assistant  will  be 
changed. 

STUDENTS. 


1889-90. 

Percentage. 

1890-91. 

Percentage. 

Undergraduates 269 

16.19 

272 

15-56 

Graduates 515 

31.01 

556 

31.81 

Non-graduate     pro- 

fessional students,  877 

52.80 

920 

1,748 

52.63 

1,661 

100  percent. 

ICG  per  cent. 

Collegiate  Course  for 

Women   (now  su- 

perseded by  Bar- 

nard College) ....      10 

8 

1,671  1,756 

These  figures  indicate  a  slight  decrease  in  1890-91, 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  in  the  proportion 
of  undergraduates  to  the  total  membership  of  the 
university,  although  there  is  an  actual  gain  of  three  in 
the  number  of  undergraduates.  The  number  of  spe- 
cials among  the  undergraduates  is  forty-one,  a  much 
smaller  number  than  last  year.  Many  of  these  may 
qualify  for  the  degree  before  finishing  their  course. 
A  change  recently  made  in  the  regulations  concerning 
specials  is  likely  to  reduce  this  number  to  normal 
proportions  within  three  years,  but  the  specials  so 
remaining  will  not  be  likely,  in  many  cases,  to  qualify 
for  the  degree. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  percentage  of 
graduates  has  increased,  that  is  to  say,  of  students  in 
the  various  schools  who  have  already  taken  at  least 
one  degree.  If  these  comparisons  are  maintained 
year  after  year,  they  will  furnish  information  at  once 
interesting  and  important,  not  only  with  reference  to 
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our  own  university,  but  in  their  bearing  on  the  general 
tendencies  of  the  times  with  reference  to  the  higher 
education. 

TABLE  OF  DEGREES  HELD  BY  GRADUATE 
STUDENTS. 


Number  holding  degree  of  A.B. . . 

"  A.M.. 

"  LLB. 

"  B.L.  . . 

"  B.S... 

"  M.S... 

"  C.E... 

"  M.E... 

"  Ph.B.  . 

"  Ph.D.. 

"  J.U  D. 

"  Ph.G.. 

"  M.D... 

"  B.P...  . 

"  B.D... 
Graduate  West  Point  Mil.  Acad.. . 
U.  S.  Naval  Academy.. 


•337 

•  45 

I 
.   1 1 

•  71 

•  3 

.     12 
2 

•  31 

•  5 
I 

•  14 

•  19 

I 
I 
I 
I 


Total  No.  holding  degrees 556 


PARENTAGE   OF   DEGREES. 


Alfred  University,  N.  Y i 

Allegheny  College,  Pa i 

Amherst  College,  Mass 21 

Antioch  College,  Ohio 2 

Arkansas  Industrial  University i 

Bowdoin   College,  Me 3 

Brown  University,  R.  1 3 

Bucknell   University,  Pa 2 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 57 

College  of  New  Jersey 57 

Columbia  College 87 

Cornell  University,  N.  Y 7 

Dartmouth  College,  N.  H 6 

Davidson  College,  N.  C i 

Denison  University,  Ohio i 

Geneva  College,  Pa i 
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Georgetown  College,  Washington,  D.  C 2 

Georgetown  College,  Ky i 

Hamilton  College   N.  Y 5 

Hamline  University,  Minn i 

Harvard  University,  Mass 27 

Haverford  College,  Pa i 

Holy  Cross  College,  Mass 5 

Howard  College,  Ala i 

Illinois  College i 

Indiana  State  University i 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Md 5 

Knox  College,  111 3 

Lafayette  College,  Pa 3 

Lehigh  University,  Pa i 

McKendree  College,  111 i 

Manhattan   College,  N.  Y 9 

Marietta   College,  Ohio i 

Mercer  University,  Ga 2 

Missouri  State  University i 

Monmouth  C"ollege,  111 i 

Nebraska  University 2 

Newton  University,  Md i 

Notre  Dame  University,  Ind i 

Oberlin  College,  Ohio 4 

Ohio  Wesle\  an  University i 

Parsons  College,  Iowa i 

Pennsylvania  College 2 

Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y i 

Randolph-Macon   College,  Va i 

Ripon  College,  Wis r 

Rutgers  College,  N.J 6 

Shurtleff  College,  III i 

'  South  Carolina  College i 

Spring  H ill  College,  Ala 2 

Stevens  Inst,  of  Technology,  N.  J i 

St.  Francis  Xavier  (  ollege,  N.  Y i  r 

St.  John's  College,  N.  Y 7 

St.  Lawrence  University,  N.  Y 4 

St.  Stephen's   (  ollege,  N.  Y i 

Syracuse  University,  N.Y 2 

Trinity  College,  Conn 6 

Tulane  University,  La i 

Union  University,  N.Y 3 

University  of  Alabama i 

University  of  California 2 

University  of  the  City  of  New  York 6 

University  of  Georgia i 
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University  of  Kansas i 

University  of  Michigan 3 

University  of  Minnesota i 

University  of  Mississippi i 

University  of  Pennsylvania 2 

University  of   Rochester 2 

University  of  the  South,  Tenn 2 

University  of  Texas i 

University  of  Vermont 4 

University  of  W^est  Virginia i 

University  of   Wisconsin 3 

U.  S.  Naval   Academy,  Md i 

Virginia  Military   Institute 1 

Wake  Forest  College,  N.  C 2 

Washington  &  Jefferson  Coll.,  Pa 2 

Washington    Univ.,  St.  Louis,  Mo i 

Wesleyan  University,  Conn 4 

Westminster  College,  Mo i 

West  Point  Military  Academy i 

Williams   College,  Mass 23 

Yale  University,  Conn 58 

Foreign  Countries. 


Armenia  College,  Turkey 

Cambridge  University,  England 

College  of   Cartago,  Costa  Rica 

College  of  Ottawa,  Canada 

Freiburg  Univ.,  Baden,  Germany 

Gymnasium,  Frankfort  on  the   Main 

Liceo  of  Jalisco,  Mexico 

National   College,  Quito,  Ec 

Oxford  University,  England 

Prague  University,  Austria 

Tech.  Mil.  High   School,  Vienna,  Austria, 

University  of  New  Brunswick,  Can 

University  of  Paris,  France 

University  of  St.  Petersburg,  Russia 


The  degrees  of  M.D.  were  from  the  following  col- 
leges : 

Coll.  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons i 

Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  Coll i 

University  of  the  City  of  New  York 2 
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University  of  Pennsylvania 2 

Jefferson  Med.  Coll.,  Pa 2 

Western  Pennsylvania  Medical  Coll 

Long  Island  Hospital  Med.  Coll 

Rush  Med.  Coll.,  Chicago,  111 

University  of  Tennessee 

Central  Coll.  of  Phys.  &  Surg.,  Ind 

Starling  Medical  College,  Ohio 

University  of  Vermont 

Coll.  of  Phys.  &  Surg.,  Chicago,  111 

University  of  Michigan 

Southern  Med.  Coll.,  Ga 

University  of  Virginia 

Of  the  14  graduates  in  pharmacy,  it  is  not  known 
what  institutions  conferred  the  degrees. 

The  foregoing  general  summary  shows  that  86 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States,  and  14 
in  foreign  countries,  and  10  medical  schools,  are  rep- 
resented among  the  students  of  Columbia.  This  is  a 
demonstration  that  Columbia  in  its  university  aspect 
is  already  not  only  national  but  international  in  its 
relations.  An  interesting  detail  of  these  figures  is 
the  showing  that  87  men  holding  the  Columbia  de- 
gree are  continuing  their  studies  in  the  university. 
This  is  a  number  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the 
graduating  class  of  last  year  of  the  college  proper, 
there  having  been  last  year  only  39  graduates. 

This  shows  that  those  who  are  best  informed  as  to 
the  advantages  offered  by  Columbia  in  its  profes- 
sional schools  and  university  courses,  are  prompt  to 
avail  of  them  in  a  proportion  quite  remarkable.  The 
metropolitan  character  of  the  university,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  indicated  among  those  who  hold  degrees  by 
the  proportion  of  the  graduates  of  other  colleges 
and  universities  to  the  graduates  of  Columbia — 469 
to  87. 
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SUMMARY  BY  SCHOOLS. 


Law 

Medicine 

Mines 

Political  Science 
Philosophy 


No.  holding 
degree. 

245 
214 

50 
71 
47 


No.  without 
degree. 

380 
320 

227 

126 

40 


Less  duplicates. 


627 

71 

556 


1,093 
173 


920 


Arts 

Coll.  Course  for  Women. 


Total. 

625 

534 

277 

197 

87 

1,720 
244 

1,476 
272 


Per  cent,  of 
degrees, 

39  ^ 

40  i 

18  i 

36  ^ 
54  ^ 


37  i 


1,756 


The  foregoing  figures  show,  among  other  things, 
that  71  graduate  students  and  173  non-graduates  are 
studying  under  more  than  one  university  faculty,  as 
against  48  and  34  of  the  corresponding  classes  last 
year.  This  is  a  direct  effect  of  the  reorganization  of 
last  year,  whereby  our  educational  tender  to  students 
was  unified,  instead  of  remaining  split  up  into  frag- 
ments. The  tendency  strongly  is  to  encourage  and 
develop  a  broader  culture  in  connection  with  the 
specialization  which  is  the  chief  aim  of  these  students. 


RESIDENCES   OF  STUDENTS. 


New  York  Citv 

Brooklyn 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut . . , 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 
Georgia 


801 
202 
3 
3 
3 
7 

51 

2 

3 

7 
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Illinois 15 

Indiana i 

Indian  Terirtory i 

Iowa 3 

Kansas i 

Kentucky 4 

Louisiana 2 

Maine 4 

Maryland 4 

Massachusetts 27 

Michigan 3 

Minnesota 5 

Mississippi 2 

Missouri 9 

Montana 6 

Nebraska 3 

Nevada i 

New  Hampshire 8 

New  Jersey 180 

New  York  State* 247 

North  Carolina 5 

Ohio 20 

Oregon 3 

Pennsylvania 38 

Rhode  Island 15 

South  Carolina i 

Tennessee 4 

Texas 6 

"tJtah I 

Vermont 5 

Virginia 6 

Washington 4 

West  Virginia i 

Wisconsin 12 


1,729 

Foreign  Countries. 

Asia  Minor i 

Bermuda ...  i 

Canada i 

China i 

Costa  Rica,  C.  A 4 

Cuba 2 

England i 

Germany 2 

*  Exclusive  of  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn. 
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Honduras,  C.  A i 

J  apan 3 

Mexico 

Peru,  S.  A 

Spain 

Turkey 

U.  S.  of  Colombia,  S.  A 

27 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  42  States  and  ter- 
ritories are  represented  among  the  students  and  15 
foreign  countries.  An  examination  of  the  details, 
given  in  connection  with  the  reports  from  the  sev- 
eral schools,  will  show  that  while  the  attendance  on 
the  School  of  Arts  is  chiefly  from  the  neighborhood, 
the  attendance  upon  the  university  is  widespread. 
An  institution  which  thus  serves  the  locality,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  demonstrates  its  usefulness  to  the 
nation,  ought  to  command  both  the  support  and  the 
pride  of  New  York. 

DEGREES    CONFERRED  IN   1890-91. 

Bachelor  of  Arts 50 

Bachelor  of  Philosophy i 

Bachelor  of  Laws 63 

Doctor  of  Medicine 130 

Engineer  of  Mines 5 

Civil  Engineer 13 

Electrical  Engineer 5 

Bachelor  of   Philosophy  (in   the  course  of  analyti- 
cal and  applied  chemistry) 4 

Bachelor  of  Philosophy  (in   the   course  of    archi- 
tecture)    I  r 

Master  of  Arts Zl 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 10 

Doctor  in  Sacred  Theology  (honorary) 2 

Doctor  of  Laws  (honorary) 2 

Total 329 
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The  attention  of  the  trustees  is  particularly  re- 
quested to  the  report  of  the  Acting  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Arts  for  the  full  account  of  the  use  made 
by  the  seniors  in  the  college,  of  the  privilege,  this 
year  extended  to  them  for  the  first  time,  of  studying 
under  the  various  university  faculties.  I  concur  in 
the  opinion  expressed  by  the  acting  dean,  that  the 
scheme,  during  its  first  year,  "  has  fully  justified  the 
hopes  and  expectations  of  those  who  advocated  it."^ 
The  usual  statistics  concerning  the  School  of  Arts 
are  also  given  in  the  acting  dean's  report. 

In  closing  my  reference  to  this  school  I  take  much 
pleasure  in  placing  on  record  my  high  appreciation  of 
the  efficient  and  intelligent  services  of  Prof.  Van 
Amringe  as  acting  dean  of  the  school  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Dr.  Drisler.  In  connection  with  Prof.  Van 
Amringe's  duties,  as  professor,  and  as  the  secretary 
in  charge  of  the  printing  of  the  college,  the  demands 
made  upon  him  by  his  duties  as  acting  dean  were 
onerous  in  the  extreme.  I  need  not  say  to  those  who 
know  him  that  every  demand  of  all  these  various 
duties  was  met  with  willing  loyalty  ;  but  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  the  work  was  done  with  an  efficiency  worthy 
of  the  highest  praise.  Few  men  could  have  com- 
passed so  much  work  and  have  done  it  so  well. 

In  the  School  of  Mines  the  year  has  been  chiefly 
notable,  apart  from  the  matters  already  referred  to, 
for  the  preparations  which  have  been  made  for  the 
offer  of  university  courses  next  year  leading  to  the 
A.M.  and  the  Ph.D.  degrees.  Upwards  of  90  uni- 
versity courses  in  science  are  to  be  offered  next  year, 
for  the  first  time,  to  candidates  for  these  degrees. 
This  is  another  direct  result  of  the  reorganization  of 
last  year. 
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In  the  School  of  Political  Science  the  year  has 
been  marked  by  a  very  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  students  profiting  by  the  courses  there  offered,  the 
number  of  students  in  the  school  having  been  197, 
without  reference  to  the  third  class  in  the  Law  School, 
to  whom  certain  courses  were  delivered.  The  num- 
ber of  students  last  year  was  98.  More  seminaria 
have  been  conducted,  and  the  character  of  the  work 
seems  to  have  improved  as  much  as  the  number  of 
students.  This  again  is  largely,  if  not  altogether,  an 
effect  of  last  year's  reorganization. 

But  perhaps  nowhere  else  is  the  happy  effect  of  this 
reorganization  more  clear  than  in  the  record  of  the 
first  year  of  the  School  of  Philosophy.  Sixty-one 
courses  in  philosophy,  philology,  and  letters  were 
actually  availed  of  by  87  students,  32  of  whom  were 
seniors  in  the  School  of  Arts.  The  graduate  students 
so  studying  under  this  faculty  were  47  in  number, 
against  27  last  year,  had  the  same  nomenclature  been 
in  use.  No  one  can  examine  the  courses  offered  by 
this  faculty  without  realizing  the  wide  range  already 
covered.  Each  year,  doubtless,  will  see  new  devel- 
opment in  the  work  so  prosperously  begun. 

It  has  been  inevitable  that  this  year  I  should  en- 
deavor to  show  by  statistics  the  effects  produced  by 
the  unification  of  the  university.  But  I  would  seem 
to  be  indifferent  to  the  most  important  aspect  of  the 
situation,  if  I  did  not  express  my  belief  that  the  de- 
velopment thus  recorded  has  been  accompanied  by 
the  awakening  of  a  new  life  both  among  the  teaching 
staff  and  among  the  students.  Everywhere  there  is 
a  new  interest,  a  new  earnestness,  and  a  new  zeal.  I 
cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  readiness  shown  on  all 
sides  to  co-operate  for  the  general  good.     The  simple 
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policy  of  the  year  has  been  :  first,  to  unify  the  univer- 
sity, so  that  the  power  of  the  common  hfe  should 
animate  every  part ;  second,  to  raise  the  standard  of 
scholarship  wherever  it  needed  to  be  raised  ;  third,  to 
make  strong  whatever  we  had  ;  fourth,  to  enlarge 
and  to  develop  wherever  opportunity  offered.  Appre- 
ciating the  important  advances  made  during  the  year 
in  all  these  directions,  I  gratefully  thank  my  colleagues 
for  their  hearty  co-operation,  and  the  trustees  for  their 
unwavering  and  active  support. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Seth  Low, 

President. 
October  5,  1891. 
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VACANCIES,    DATING    FROM    JULY    I,    T89I. 


Prof.  Theodore  W.  Dwight,  LL.D. 

"    George  Chase,  LL.B., 
"    Robert  D.  Petty,  LL.B,, 
"    Chas.  Sprague  Smith,  A.M., 
JOH\  L  Northrop,  Ph.D., 
Philo  p.  Safford,  LL.B., 
Clarenxk  H.  Young,  A.M., 
Charles  Knapp,  Ph.D., 
Hampton  D.  Ewing,  A.M., 
Edmund  A.  Wasson,  Ph.D., 
F.  D.  Dodge, 

Francis  M.  Simonds,  Ph.D., 
H.  Hensoi.dt,  Ph.D., 


Resigned,  to  become  Professor  Emeri- 
tus. 
Resigned. 

Died,  June  27,  1891. 
Term  exjiired. 


APPOINTMENTS,    DATING    FROM    JULY    I,     189I. 


John  Bassett  Moore,  A.B., 

George  E.  Woodberry,  A.B. 
Adolphe  Cohn,  A.m., 

Henry  F.  Osborn,  Sc.D.,* 
George  M.  Cumming,  A.B., 
Francis  M.  Burdtck,  A.M., 
George  W.  Kirchwey,  A.B., 
James  McK.  Cattell.  Ph.D., 

James  F.  Kemp,  M.E., 
E.  B.  Wilson,  Ph.D., 
Charles  A.  Hakriman, 
Farley  B.  Goddard,  Ph.D., 
C.  L.  Spkranza,  A.m., 
Eugene  H.  Babbitt,  A.B., 

Bashford  Dean,  Ph.D., 
AbA  S.  Iglehakt,  A.B., 
Francis  Blossom,  C.E., 
C.  E.  GuDEWiLi.  C.E., 
Edward  Goodwin,  E.M., 
Frederick  T.  Cooper,  A.M., 
Robert  Thorne,  A.M., 


Professor  of  International  Law  and 
Diplomacy. 

Professor  of  Literature. 

Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages 
and  Literatures. 

Professor  of  Biology. 

Professcjr  of  Law. 

Professor  of  Law. 

Professor  of  Law. 

Professor  of  Experimental  Psy- 
chology. 

Adj.  Professor  of  Geology. 

Adj.  Professor  of  Biology. 

Instructor  in  Architecture. 

Instructor  in  Greek. 

Instructor  in  Italian  and  Spanish. 

Instructor  in  the  Germanic  Languages 
and  Literatures. 

Instructor  in  Biology. 

Assistant  in  Ph)sics. 

Assistant  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Assistant  in  Civil  Engineering. 

Assistant  in  Mineralogy. 

Assistant  in  Latin. 

Prize  Tutor  in  Law. 


*  Appointment  dates  from  Jan.  I,  1892. 
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PROMOTIONS,    DATING    FROM    JULY    I,     I< 


Henry  S.  Munroe,  E.M.,  Ph.D., 
Frederick  R.  Hutton,  C.E.,  Ph.D. 
Munroe  Smith,  A.M.,  J.U.U., 


John  D.  Quackenbos,  Ph.D. 
Frank  J.  Goodnovv,  A.M., 
E.  R.  A.  Seligman,  Ph.D., 


M.D.. 


N.  L.  Britton,  Ph.D., 

Edward  D.  Perry,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 

Bernard  F.  O'Connor,  Ph.D., 

William  A.  Dunning,  Ph.D., 
A.  V.  W.  Jackson,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 

James  L.  Greenleaf,  C.E., 
Frank  D.  Sherman,  Ph.B., 
James  C.  Egbert,  Jr.,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 
Thomas  S.  Fiske,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 
Harold  Jacoby,  A.B., 

James  H.  Hyslop,  Ph.D., 
HOLBROOK  Cushman,  A.B., 
L.  H.  Laudy,  Ph.D., 
Henry  C.  Bowen, 
Joseph  Struthers,  Ph.B., 
L.  McI.  Luquer, 
James  Maclay,  C.E., 
Charles  S.  Baldwin,  A.M., 
Reginald  Gordon,  A.B., 
G.  T.  Snelling,  B.S., 

G.  T.  DONNELL,  A.M., 

F.  R.  Hathaway,  A.M., 
T.  T.  P.  Luquer,  C.E., 

Charles  A.  Hollick,  Ph.B., 
H.  T.  Vulte,  Ph.D., 
A.  R.  Cushman,  Ph.D., 
DeLancey  W.  Ward, 
Herschel  B.  Parker,  Ph.B., 


Professor  of  Mining. 

Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering, 

Professor  of  Roman  Law  and  Com- 
parative Jurisprudence. 

Professor  of  Rhetoric. 

Professor  of  Administrative  Law. 

Professor  of  Political  Economy  and 
Finance. 

Professor  of  Botany. 

Professor  of  Sanskrit. 

Adj.  Professor  of  the  Romance  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures. 

Adj.  Professor  of  History. 

Adj.  Professor  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature. 

Adj.  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

Adj.  Professor  of  Architecture. 

Instructor  in   Latin. 

Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Instructor  in  Geodesy  and  Practical 
Astronomy. 

Instructor  in  Ethics. 

Instructor  in  Physics. 

Tutor  in  General  Chemistry, 

Tutor  in  Quantitative  Analysis, 

Tutor  in  Metallurgy. 

Tutor  in  Mineralogy. 

Tutor  in  Mathematics. 

Tutor  in  Rhetoric. 

Tutor  in  Physics. 

Tutor  in  Architecture. 

Assistant  in  Mathematics. 

Assistant  in  Political  Economy. 

Assistant  in  Surveying  and  Practical 
Mining. 

Assistant  in  Geology, 

Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Assistant  in  Physics. 


SCHOOL   OF   ARTS. 


REPORT  OF  THE  ACTING  DEAN 

FOR   THE   ACADEMIC   YEAR   ENDING   JUNE    30,  189I. 

To  the   President   of  Columbia   College 
in   the  City  of  New    York. 

Sir  : 

As  acting  dean  of  the  School  of  Arts  for  the  past  year, 
I  respectfully  submit  the  following 

REPORT. 

The  operations  of  the  school  have  proceeded  without  in- 
terruption or  disturbance  throughout  the  year,  and  the 
■courses  of  study  in  the  several  departments  as  set  forth  in 
the  Circular  of  Information  have  been  successfully  accom- 
plished. I  file  with  this  report  the  reports  made  to  me  by 
the  heads  of  departments. 

The  number  of  students  matriculated  at  the  beginning  of 
the  academic  year  was  279,  and  one  entered  the  freshman 
class  subsequently,  making  the  numbers  in  the  several 
classes  as  follows  : 

Seniors 49 

Juniors 42 

Sophoinores 62 

Freshmen 78 

Special  students 41 

Students  in  Collegiate  Course  for  Women..  8 

Total 280 

The  ages  of  the  students  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
were  as  in  the  following  table  : 
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Class.                       No.  in  Class.  Average  Age.   Oldest.  Youngest. 

Senior 49                  2o|f             25  17 

Junior 42                  i9tt             21  17 

Sophomore 62                   i8|-|-              28  16 

Freshman    78                   i7iV             21  15 

Specials 41                  iQif             ^6  16 

and  their  residences  were  as  follows  : 

New  York  City 158 

Brooklyn t,;^ 

Conneciicut 2 

Iowa I 

Maine i 

Missouri i 

New  Jersey 33 

New  York  State* 46 

Ohio 2 

Pennsylvania i 

Utah I 

Wisconsin i 

Of  forty-one  students  admitted  provisionally  to  the  fresh- 
man class,  six  failed  to  satisfy  their  entrance  conditions 
within  the  time  specified  and  were  dropped  from  the  roll  at 
the  end  of  the  first  term.  One  member  of  the  freshman 
class  withdrew  during  the  year,  leaving  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  in  this  class,  seventy-one.  The  large  number  of 
students  admitted  to  the  freshman  class  on  probation  is 
due,  in  great  part,  to  the  custom  prevailing  here  of  condi- 
tioning a  candidate  upon  portions,  often  slight  portions,  of 
a  subject  required  for  entrance. 

Of  the  students  in  the  Collegiate  Course  for  Women,  one, 
having  complied  with  all  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts,  received  that  degree  at  commencement. 
Four  others,  after  a  satisfactory  course  of  four  years  in  spe- 
cial branches,  were  granted  certificates  of  proficiency.  Three 
students  in  this  course  still  remain. 

Forty-five  members  of  the  senior  class  were  granted  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  at  the  commencement  on  June 
lOth.  The  remaining  four  members  of  this  class  failed  to 
satisfy  all  the  requirements  and  were  not  graduated. 

*  The  title  New  York  State  is  exclusive  of  the  cities  of   New  York  and 
Brooklyn. 
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The  subjects  of  study  selected  by  the  special  students 
were : 


Botany 5 

Chemistry 13 

English 30 

Ethics 2 

French 24 

German 19 

Greek 8 

Hebrew i 

History 18 

History  of  Philosophy  .     3 


Italian i 

Latin 16 

Logic 13 

Mathematics 14 

Mechanics 4 

Pedagogics 1 

Physics 5 

Political  Economy. ...  8 

Psychology 5 

Spanish 4 


The  required  number  of  hours  of  attendance  per  week  is, 
for  the  freshman  class,  sixteen,  and  for  the  sophomore  class, 
seventeen.  Of  these,  fourteen  in  the  freshman  class  and 
fifteen  in  the  sophomore  class  are  upon  prescribed  subjects, 
and  the  remaining  two  hours  in  each  class  must  be  devoted 
to  French  or  German,  at  the  option  of  the  student.  Any 
member  of  either  class,  on  showing  himself  proficient  in 
French  or  German  of  the  first  two  years,  may  select  Italian 
or  Spanish. 

The  election  as  to  modern  languages  in  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  classes  of  the  past  year  under  this  regulation 
were  as  follows : 


Number  in  class. 

French 

German    

Italian     

Spanish 


homore. 

Freshman. 

Total, 

62 

78 

140 

ZZ 

42 

75 

24 

34 

5« 

2 

2 

3 

2 

5 

The  studies  of  the  junior  class,  during  the  past  year,  were 
arranged  as  follows : 

Required  Studies  : — Greek 2  hours  per  week. 

Latin   2 

nglish   3 

History      and     Political 

Economy 2      " 

in  all  nine  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year,  and  logic 

two  hours  per  week  in  first  term,  obligatory. 

(Sixteen  hours  per  week  in  first  term,  fourteen  hours  per 

week  in  second  term.) 
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Elective  Studies : — Greek i  hour  per  week. 

Latin i     " 

Analytical  Geometry 2  hours 

Mechanics i  hour 

Physics 2  hours 

Botany i  hour 

French 2  hours 

German 2      " 

Italian 2 

Spanish    2      " 

Psychology  (2d  term),  2  hours  per  week. 

A  selection  to  be  made  from  the  foregoing,  to  occupy  five 
hours  per  week  throughout  the  year. 

Of  the  electives,  the  choice  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
table  : 


No.  in  Class. 


42 


Greek. 

7 


Latin. 
6 
Botany.    French. 

9  27 


Anal.  Geom.         Mechanics. 


German. 

Psychology,  2d  term. 
14 


34 
Italian. 


Physics. 

37 
Spanish. 

5 


Of  the  fourteen  who  studied  psychology  during  the  second 
term,  three  gave  up  French  and  one  Italian  to  do  so.  The 
others  continued  a  course  of  16  hours  per  week.  The 
scheme  of  studies  for  this  class  has  been  changed  for  the 
coming  year  by  making  psychology  obligatory  in  the  second 
term,  giving  1 1  hours  obligatory  throughout  the  year,  and 
by  assigning  3  hours  instead  of  2  to  analytical  geometry. 

The  studies  of  the  senior  year  are  wholly  elective,  and 
cover  a  wide  range.  By  resolution  of  the  Board  of  the 
College  of  May  31,  1890,  members  of  the  senior  class  are 
permitted  to  choose  as  elective  studies  such  courses  in 
philosophy,  philology,  and  letters ;  in  history  and  political 
science ;  in  mathematics,  and  in  pure  and  applied  science ; 
in  private  law ;  as  may  be  declared  open  to  them  by  the 
respective  university  faculties  of  Philosophy,  Political 
Science,    Mines,    and    Law. 

The  election  as  to  studies  under  the  several  university 
faculties  was  as  follows : 
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Number  in  Class 49 

Electing  studies  under 

University  Faculty  of  Law 16 

University  Faculty  of  Mines 23 

University  Faculty  of  Political  Science 37 

University  Faculty  of  Philosophy 35 

Those  who  chose  studies  under  the  Faculty  of  Law  could 
take  but  6^  hours  (6  hours  the  first  term  and  7  hours  the 
second  term)  under  that  faculty.  They  completed  the  15 
required  hours  per  week  by  electing  studies  under  the 
Faculty  of  Political  Science,  or  the  faculties  of  Political 
Science  and  Philosophy  combined,  as  follows  : 

Under  Faculty  of  Political  Science 8 

Faculties  of  Political  Science  and  Philosophy     8 

Under  any  one  of  the  other  university  faculties,  the  entire 
selection  of  the  student  might  have  been  made.  Five 
students  chose  their  entire  list  of  studies  under  one  faculty 
only,  viz. :  under  Faculty  of  Mines,  i  ;  Faculty  of  Political 
Science,  3  ;  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  i.  Excluding  the  six- 
teen who  chose  law,  and  the  five  who  confined  themselves  to 
studies  under  one  faculty,  the  remaining  twenty-eight  made 
their  selections  under  two  or  more  faculties  as  follows  : 

Mines  and  Political  Science  (about  equally) 2 

Mines  and  Philosophy (major  part  in  Mines) 9 

"        "            "            (     "         "     "  Philosophy) I 

Polit.  Sci.  and  Philosophy  . .  (     "         "     ''  Political  Science).  2 

"       "       "             "           ..(     "         "     "  Philosophy) 4 

Mines,  Pol.  Sci.,  and  Philos .  (     "         "     "  Mines) 3 

"       "       "         "      .(     "         "     "  Political  Science).  4 

"       "       "         "      .(     "         "     "  Philosophy) I 

"       "       "         "      .  (four  fifths  equally  in  Mines  and 

Pol.  Sci.) 2 

The  election  as  to  individual  subjects  under  the  several 
faculties  may  be  of  interest,  and  is  here  given  : 
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Faculty  of  Law. 

Contracts,  i6  ;  real  estate,  i6. 

Faculty  of  Mines. 

Analytical  chemistry,  2  ;  general  chemistry,  16;  botany,  6; 
crystallography,  i  ;  descriptive  geometry,  i  ;  modern  co- 
ordinate geometry,  2  ;  differential  and  integral  calculus,  3  ; 
drawing,  6 ;  graphics,  2  ;  shades  and  shadows,  i  ;  surveying, 
I  ;  theoretical  astronomy,  11  ;  practical  astronomy  and  navi- 
gation, I  ;  elements  of  architecture,  i  ;  French  architectural 
history,  i  ;  geology,  3;  physics,  16;  physical  laboratory,  3. 

Faculty  of  Political  Science. 

Financial  history  of  the  United  States,  i  ;  constitutional 
history  of  England,  19;  constitutional  history  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  21  ;  historical  and  political  geogra- 
phy, 5  ;  political  economy,  35  ;  history  of  political  theories, 
8;  relations  of  England  and  Ireland,  5. 

Faculty  of  Philosophy. 

Anglo-Saxon,  4 ;  Arabic,  i  ;  Avesta,  i  ;  English  language 
and  literature,  12;  ethics,  4 ;  experimental  psychology,  3; 
French,  12;  German,  12;  Greek,  8;  Hebrew,  4;  history  of 
philosophy,  6;  Italian,  3  ;  Latin,  4;  Roman  life,  i  ;  Spanish, 
I  ;  introduction  to  the  study  of  language,  i  ;  Zoroaster  and 
his  teaching,  1 1.* 

Upon  the  whole,  the  elections  seem  to  have  been  made 
with  good  judgment,  and  with  the  desire  of  securing  a 
thorough,  broad,  and  liberal  course  of  training.  Not  all  of 
those  who  chose  law  did  so  with  the  design  of  continuing 
their  legal  studies  and  becoming  lawyers  by  profession  ;  and 
a  like  remark  is  true,  mutatis  mutandis,  of  those  who  selected 
parts  of  their  course  under  the  Faculty  of   the  School  of 

*NOTE. — The  numbers  given  in  the  foregoing  statements  relate  solely  to  elec- 
tives,  which  a  student  must  take  to  make  up  the  required  15  hours  per 
week  ;  some  of  the  students  took  optionals  outside  of  these,  and  made 
courses  of  more  than  15  hours  per  week. 
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Mines.  The  working  of  the  large  scheme  of  electives, 
during  its  first  year,  has  fully  justified,  I  think,  the  hopes 
and  expectations  of  those  who  advocated  it.  It  is  quite 
possible,  however,  that  it  might  be  made  more  far-reaching 
in  its  beneficial  influence  and  more  effective  in  good  results, 
if  the  senior  year  were  preceded  by  one  or  more  years  of 
adequate  preparation  for  it. 

I  approve  of  the  general  scheme,  which  was  suggested  by 
the  University  Council  in  January  last,  modifying  the  entire 
curriculum  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  But  as  that 
scheme  is  still  under  advisement,  I  will  refrain  from  comment 
upon  it  so  far  as  the  first  two  years  are  concerned.  Whatever 
maybe  decided  upon  as  to  those  years,  it  is,  I  think,  import- 
ant that  the  course  in  the  junior  year  should  receive  early 
attention  and  that  it  should  be  essentially  modified  in  char- 
acter. That  course  has  been  repeatedly  changed  and 
seems  to  be  in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium.  As 
ordered  at  present,  eleven  hours  per  week  are  taken  up 
with  obligatory  work  in  Greek,  Latin,  history  and  political 
economy,  logic  and  psychology,  leaving  \i\xt  four  hours  per 
week  in  which  choice  can  be  made  in  a  somewhat  narrow 
range  of  electives.  In  the  list  of  electives  are  subjects  to 
which  but  one  hour  a  week  is  given,  an  arrangement  of 
doubtful  pedagogic  efficacy  ;  and  from  that  list  are  excluded 
subjects — as  geology,  chemistry,  laboratory  work — which  are 
believed  to  be  as  important  in  themselves  and,  at  this  stage 
of  the  course,  as  valuable  in  their  educational  effect  upon 
those  who  have  a  capacity  for  them  as  any  that  are  included 
in  it.  When  it  is  considered  that,  so  far  as  the  present  cur- 
riculum is  concerned,  a  student  comes  to  his  junior  year 
with  but  elementary  knowledge  of  mathematics;  with  no 
knowledge  of  any  natural  science,  except  such  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  chemistry  as  may  be  obtained  from  a  course 
of  one  hour  a  week  for  one  year ;  with  knowledge  of  (usually) 
but  one  modern  language  besides  English,  and  only  such 
knowledge  of  that  one  as  may  be  acquired  by  a  course  of 
two  hours  a  week  continued  through  two  years;  it  becomes 
apparent,  I  think,  that  he  is  at  a  disadvantage  with  regard 
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to  a  wide  range  of  important  subjects  and,  too  often,  is  likely 
to  enter  upon  his  senior  year  with  a  mental  vision  too 
restricted,  and  a  capacity  too  little  cultivated  in  certain 
directions,  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  talents  and  his  time. 

I  venture  to  recommend  that,  in  the  junior  year  at  least, 
the  number  of  obligatory  studies  and  of  the  hours  assigned 
them  be  materially  diminished,  and  that  the  list  of  electives 
and  the  time  made  available  for  them  be  correspondingly 
increased — that  that  year  may  be  made  one  in  which  a  student 
of  special  aptitude  in  any  line  of  study,  or  with  a  special  desire 
for  any  career  of  future  labor  and  usefulness,  may  be  per- 
mitted, and  encouraged,  to  prepare  himself  to  use  with 
advantage  the  manifold  opportunities  which  the  present 
well  arranged  senior  year  affords. 

In  conclusion,  I  report  that  the  number  of  candidates 
examined  for  admission  at  the  entrance  examinations  held 
June  1-6  was  173,  distributed  as  follows: 

Preliminary  (those  who  take  part  of  their  examination  and 
are  candidates  for  the  class  entering  in  October, 
1892) 61 

Final  (those  who  took  the  preliminary  examination  a  year 
ago  and  are  candidates  for  the  class  entering  in 
October,  1891) 73 

Full  (those  who  take  the  entire  examination  at  once  and  are 

candidates  for  the  class  entering  October,  1891),     31 

Special  students 8 

Respectfully, 

J.  H.  Van  Amringe, 

Acting  Dean. 
June  30,  1891. 
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OFFICERS   OF   INSTRUCTION. 

Professors 1 6 

Adjunct  Professors 4 

Instructors 5 

Tutors 8 

Assistants 4 

Assistant  teachers 2 

Fellows II 

Honorary  Fellows 2 
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WOMEN. 

New  York  City 3 

Brooklyn 3 

Connecticut i 

New  Jersey i 
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REPORT  OF  THE  WARDEN 
FOR   THE   ACADEMIC   YEAR   ENDING  JUNE   30,    189I. 

7!?  the  President  of  Columbia  College 
in  the  City  of  New  York. 

Sir: 

The  warden  of  the  Law  School  would  respectfully  report 
as  follows  : 

During  the  year  1890-91  the  course  of  three  years  in  the 
Law  School  came  into  full  operation. 

The  senior  class  consisted  of  seventy-seven  (77)  students, 
of  which  sixty-three  (63)  graduated  in  1891.  Their  instruc- 
tion was  received  partly  through  lectures  and  in  part  by 
text-books.  Courses  of  lectures  were  delivered  by  George 
C.  Holt,  Esq.,  of  the  New  York  Bar,  on  Federal  Jurispru- 
dence in  reference  to  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  and  the 
removal  of  causes  ;  by  Benjamin  F.  Lee,  Esq.,  on  Patents  ; 
and  by  Harrington  Putnam,  Esq.,  on  Proceedings  in  rem. 

The  warden  took  the  place  of  Hon.  Daniel  G.  Rollins  in 
delivering  a  course  of  lectures  on  Wills  and  their  Construc- 
tion, the  last  named  gentleman  having  been  disabled  by  ill- 
health  from  giving  his  projected  course. 

Courses  of  lectures  were  also  delivered  by  the  following 
professors  in  the  department  of  political  science,  viz.,  by 
Professor  John  W.  Burgess  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  ;  by  Professor  Munroe  Smith  on  International 
Private  Law,  with  special  reference  to  the  law  of  Domicil ; 
and  by  Professor  Frank  J.  Goodnow  on  Common  Law  Writs. 

The  instruction  to  this  class  by  the  use  of  text-books  was 
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given  by  Professor  Robert  D.  Petty  on  the  following  topics, 
viz.,  law  of  Negotiable  Paper,  law  of  Insurance,  Receiv- 
ers, Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  Private  Corporations ;  and 
by  Professor  William  A.  Keener  on  a  selection  of  cases  on 
the  law  of  Quasi  Contracts. 

The  middle  class  pursued  the  study  of  Equity  Jurispru- 
dence under  Professor  William  A.  Keener,  and  of  the  topics 
of  Evidence,  Torts,  and  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  under 
Professor  George  Chase,  who  also  delivered  to  them  and 
other  students  in  the  Law  School  an  evening  course  of  lect- 
ures upon  Criminal  Law.  They  were  instructed  in  Shipping 
and  Insurance  by  Professor  Petty,  who  took  the  place  of 
Professor  Dwight,  who  was,  at  the  time  set  apart  for  those 
subjects,  instructing  the  seniors  in  the  law  of  Wills.  Pro- 
fessor Dwight  also  gave  a  course  in  review  upon  Contracts, 
and  Mr.  Alfred  G.  Reeves  gave  a  similar  review  course  upon 
Real  Estate,  taking  the  place  of  Benjamin  F.  Lee,  who  had 
given  them  advance  instruction,  but  who  was  not,  during 
the  time  now  under  consideration,  in  office. 

Professor  John  Ordronaux  delivered  to  this  class  his  usual 
course  of  lectures  on  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

The  junior  class,  during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  were 
instructed  by  Professor  Dwight  on  the  general  principles  of 
Municipal  Law  with  especial  reference  to  the  law  of  Con- 
tracts and  upon  the  law  of  Contracts  itself.  During  the 
second  half  of  the  year,  they  were  instructed  by  Professor 
William  A.  Keener  on  the  law  of  Real  Estate. 

Each  class,  except  the  senior,  has  been  divided  into  two 
sections,  so  that  the  professor  in  charge  (except  in  that 
class)  has  conducted  two  exercises  a  day  on  the  same 
subject. 

The  moot  courts  were  attended  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  practice  court,  organized  for  the  members  of  the 
senior  class,  was  very  acceptable  to  them,  and  proved  highly 
beneficial. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  senior  class  has  been 
seventy-seven  ;  in  the  middle  class  two  hundred  and  three ; 
in  the  junior  class  three  hundred  and  forty-five. 
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The  whole  number  of  students  has  been  six  hundred  and 
twenty-five. 

There  was  no  graduating  class  in  1890.  Sixty-seven  liter- 
ary colleges  have  been  represented  among  the  students  of 
the  school. 

The  prize  tutors  during  the  year  have  been  Mr.  Philo  P. 
Safford,  Mr.  Edward  F.  Dwight,  and  Mr.  Harold  Nathan. 
They  have  attended  to  the  duties  assigned  to  them  with 
regularity. 

Mr.  Alfred  G.  Reeves,  the  instructor  in  law,  in  office 
during  the  year,  has  satisfactorily  discharged  the  duties  as- 
signed to  him. 

Respectfully, 

Theodore  W.  Dwight, 

Warden. 

June  30,  1891. 
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OFFICERS   OF   INSTRUCTION. 

Professors 5 

Instructors i 

Prize  Tutors 3 

Lecturers 6 

RESIDENCES   OF   STUDENTS. 

New  York  City 292 

Brooklyn 75 

Arkansas i 

California i 

Colorado 3 

Connecticut 7 

Delaware i 

Georgia 2 

Illinois 9 

Indiana i 

Indian  Territory i 

Iowa I 

Kansas i 

Kentucky i 

Maine i 

Maryland 2 

Massachusetts 7 

Michigan 2 

Minnesota i 

Missouri 5 

Montana 4 

Nebraska 2 

Nevada i 

New  Hampshire 2 

New  Jersey 62 

New  York  State 92 

North  Carolina i 

Ohio 5 

Oregon i 

Pennsylvania 14 

Rhode  Island 4 

Tennessee 2 

Texas 2 

Vermont 4 

Virginia 2 

Washington 3 

West  Virginia i 

Wisconsin 3  619 
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Foreign  Countries  : 

China i 

England i 

Germany 2 

Mexico I 

Turkey i 


Number  holding  degree  of  A.B 169 

"       "    A.M 18 

"       "    LL.B I 

"       "    B.L 7 

"       "    B.S 31 

"       "    M.S I 

"       "    C.E 2 

"      "    M.E I 

"       "    Ph.B 10 

''       "    Ph.D 2 

"      "    J.U.C I 

Graduate  West  Point  Mil.  Acad i 

"         U.  S.  Naval  Academy i 

245 

PARENTAGE   OF   DEGREES. 

Allegheny  College,  Pa i 

Amherst  College,  Mass 13 

Antioch  College,  Ohio i 

Bowdoin  College,  Me i 

Brown  University,  R.  I i 

Bucknell  University,  Pa i 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 24 

College  of  New  Jersey 29 

Columbia  College 40 

Cornell  University,  N.  Y 3 

Dartmouth  College,  N.  H 2 

Davidson  College,  N.  C 1 

Denison  University,  Ohio i 

Geneva  College,  Pa i 

Georgetown  College,  Washington,  D.  C 2 

Hamilton  College,  N.  Y 4 

Harvard  University,  Mass 14 

Holy  Cross  College,  Mass 2 

Illinois  College i 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Md 2 

Knox  College,  111 3 

McKendree  College,  111 i 

Manhattan  College,  N.  Y 3 

Missouri  State  University i 

Monmouth  College,  111 i 
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Newton  University,  Md 

Notre  Dame  University,  Ind 

Oberlin  College,  Ohio 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

Pennsylvania  College 

Polytechnic  Inst.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Ripon  College,  Wis 

Rutgers  College,  N.J 3 

Stevens  Inst,  of  Technology,  N.  J i 

St.  Francis  Xavier  College,  N.  Y 4 

St.  John's  College,  N.  Y 5 

St.  Lawrence  University,  N.  Y 2 

Trinity  College,  Conn 5 

Tulane  University,  La i 

Univ.  of  the  City  of  New  York 3 

University  of  Georgia 

University  of  Kansas 

University  of  Michigan 

University  of  Minnesota 

University  of  Nebraska 

University  of  Rochester,  N.  Y 

University  of  the  South,  Tenn 

University  of  Vermont 

University  of  West  Virginia 

University  of  Wisconsin 

United  States  Naval  Academy 

Virginia  Military  Institute 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Pa 

Washington  University,  Mo 

Wesleyan  University,  Conn 2 

West  Point  Military  Academy i 

Williams  College,  Mass 13 

Yale  University,  Conn 25 

Foreign  Countries  : 

Armenia  College,  Turkey 

Berlin  University,  Germany 

Cambridge  University,  England 

Freiburg  University,  Baden,  Germany 

Gymnasium,  Frankfort-on-the-Main 

Liceo  of  Jalisco,  Mexico 

Oxford  University,  England 

Prague  University,  Austria 

University  of  Paris,  France 


253 
Deduct  for  graduates  having  more  than  one  degree       8 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 
FOR  THE   ACADEMIC   YEAR   ENDING  JUNE   30,    189I. 

To  the  President  of  Columbia  College 

in  the  City  of  New  York, 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  of  the 
twenty-seventh  annual  session  of  the  School  of  Mines, 
just    closed. 

During  the  year  three  hundred  (300)  students  have  been 
in  attendance  on  the  exercises  of  the  School  of  Mines, 
distributed    as    follows : 

Undergraduate  Courses. 

Fourth  Class 28 

Third       "     42 

Second     "      54 

First         "     118 

242 

Post-Graduate  Courses. 

Electrical  Engineering  : 

Second  Class 6 

First  ''     8 

Partial 7 

—     21 

Special 5 

—  26 
University  Courses. 

For  degree  of  Master  of  Arts   4 

For  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 5 

—  9 
Seniors  from  the  School  of  Arts 23 

Grand  total 300 

60 
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The  undergraduate   students  have  pursued  the  different 
courses  of  the  School  of  Mines  as  follows : 

First 

Class. 

Mining  Engineering 22 

Civil  Engineering , 35 

Metallurgy 5 

Geology  and  Palaeontology. ...  i 
Anal,  and  Applied  Chemistry. .      15 

Architecture 39 

Sanitary  Engineering i 


Second 
Class. 

Third 
Class. 

Fourth 
Class. 

Total. 

5 
25 

9 
15 

4 
II 

40 
86 

I 

— 

I 

7 

I 

I 

— 

3 

8 
14 

9 

8 

9 

35 

70 

— 

— 

— 

I 

Total 118         54         42         28         242 

Of  the  above  mentioned  students,  the  following  number 
received  free  tuition  : 

First    Class 13 

Second    "     10 

Third      "     9 

Fourth    "     6 

Post- Graduates 5 

43 
The  fourth  class  was  exceptionally  good,  and  the  faculty 

was  able  to  recommend  every  one  of  the  twenty-eight  (28) 

members  for  graduation. 

In  addition  to  these,  several  other  candidates  complied 

with  all  the  requirements  for  graduation  and  received  their 

degrees. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  degrees  awarded 

in  the  several  courses : 

Undergraduate  Courses. 

In  Mining  Engineering 5 

Civil  Engineering 13 

Analytical  and  Applied  Chemistry 4 

Architecture 11 

—  33 
Post-Gradiiate  Courses. 

Electrical  Engineering 5 

Doctor  of  Philosophy i 

—  6 

Total 39 
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During  the  year  two  students  were  dropped  from  the 
school  for  failure  to  keep  up  in  their  studies,  and  nineteen 
(19)  students  withdrew  voluntarily  for  various  reasons. 

Instruction  has  been  given  in  the  different  departments 
as  follows: 

DEPARTMENT   OF   MINERALOGY   AND   METALLURGY. 

Thomas  Egleston,  E.M.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Min- 
eralogy and  Metallurgy. 
Alfred     J.    Moses,     E.M.,     Ph.D.,     Adjunct-Professor     of 

Mineralogy. 
Joseph  Struthers,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  in  Metallurgy. 
Lea  McI.  Luquer,  C.E.,  Assistant  in  Mineralogy. 
Othy  B.  Parker,  E.M.,  Fellow  in  Metallurgy. 
Thomas  M.  R.  Meikleham,  C.E.,  Fellow  in  Mineralogy, 
Gustav  J.  Volckening,  Jr.,  Met.E.,  E.M.,  Honorary  Assist- 
ant in  Metallurgy. 

Blowpipe  Analysis  was  taught  by  Adj.-Prof.  Moses,  Mr. 
Luquer,  and  Mr.  Meikleham  during  the  first  session  to  the 
students  of  the  first  class  in  the  courses  of  mining  engineer- 
ing, metallurgy,  geology  and  palaeontology,  and  analytical 
and  applied  chemistry,  in  two  exercises  a  week,  besides 
afternoon  practice. 

Crystallography  was  taught  by  Adj.-Prof.  Moses  and  Mr. 
Luquer  during  the  second  session  to  the  students  of  the  first 
class  in  the  courses  of  mining  engineering,  metallurgy, 
geology  and  palaeontology,  and  analytical  and  applied 
chemistry,  in  two  exercises  a  week,  besides  afternoon 
practice. 

Mineralogy  was  taught  by  Adj.-Prof.  Moses,  Mr.  Luquer, 
and  Mr.  Meikleham  to  the  students  of  the  second  class  in 
the  courses  of  mining  engineering,  metallurgy,  geology  and 
palaeontology,  and  analytical  and  applied  chemistry,  during 
the  entire  year,  in  two  exercises  a  week,  besides  afternoon 
practice. 

Mineralogy  including  Blowpipe  Analysis  and  Crystallog- 
raphy, was  taught  by  Adj.-Prof.  Moses,  Mr.  Luquer,  and 
Mr.  Meikleham  during  the  entire  year  to  the  students  of 
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the  second  class  in  civil  engineering,  in  two  exercises  a  week, 
besides  afternoon  practice. 

J/(?/(a'////r^  was  taught  by  Prof.  Egleston  and  Mr.  Struthers 
during  the  entire  year  to  the  students  of  the  third  class  in 
the  courses  of  mining  and  civil  engineering,  metallurgy, 
geology  and  palaeontology,  and  analytical  and  applied 
chemistry,  in  three  exercises  a  week  during  the  first  session, 
and  four  exercises  a  week  during  the  second  session.  In 
addition  to  this  the  students  of  the  third  year  in  the  course 
of  metallurgy,  attended  one  special  exercise  a  week  during 
the  first  session,  and  two  exercises  a  week  during  the  second 
session. 

Metallurgy  was  also  taught  by  Prof,  Egleston  and  Mr. 
Struthers  during  the  entire  year  to  the  students  of  the  fourth 
class  in  the  courses  of  mining  engineering,  metallurgy, 
geology  and  paleontology,  and  analytical  and  applied 
chemistry,  in  three  exercises  a  week  during  the  first  session, 
and  four  exercises  a  week  during  the  second  session.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  students  of  the  fourth  year  in  the 
course  of  metallurgy  attended  one  special  exercise  a  week 
throughout  the  year. 

DEPARTMENT    OF   CHEMISTRY. 

Charles    F.    Chandler,    Ph.D.,    M.D.,    LL.D.,    Professor    of 

Chemistry. 
Elwyn  Waller,  A.M.,  E.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Analytical 

Chemistry. 
Pierre  DeP.  Ricketts,  E.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Assaying. 
Charles  E.  Colby,  E.M.,  C.E.,  Adjunct-Professor  of  Organic 

Chemistry. 
James  S.  C.  Wells,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Qualitative  Analysis. 
Ferdinand    G.  Wiechmann,  Ph.D.,   Instructor  in  Chemical 

Philosophy  and  Chemical  Physics. 
Louis  H.  Laudy,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  General  Chemistry. 
Henry  C.  Bowen,  Assistant  in  Quantitative  Analysis. 
Hermann  T.  Vult(^,  Ph.D.,  Fellow  in  Chemistry;  Assistant  in 

Quantitative  Analysis. 
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Francis   M.  Simonds,    E.M.,  Ph.D.,  Fellow  in   Chemistry ; 

Assistant  in  Assaying. 
Delancey  W.  Ward,  Ph.B.,  Fellow  in  Organic  Chemistry ; 

Assistant  in  the  Organic  Laboratory. 
Alexander    R.    Cushman,    Ph.D.,    Fellow    in    Chemistry ; 

Assistant  in  Qualitative  Analysis. 
John  H.  Banks,  E.M.,  Honorary  Assistant  in  Assaying. 
Charles  Bullman,  Ph.B.,  Honorary  Assistant  in  Analytical 

Chemistry. 
Charles    E.  Pellew,  E.M.,  Honorary  Assistant    in  Applied 

Chemistry. 
General  Inorganic  Chemistry  was  taught  during  the  entire 
year  to  the  students  of  the  first  class  in  all  courses,  in  two 
lectures  a  week,  illustrated  by  experiment,  by  Prof.  Chand- 
ler, and  one  recitation  by  Mr.  Ward.  The  class  was  divided 
into  four  sections,  to  make  the  recitations  more  effective. 

Chemical  Physics  W2is  taught  by  Dr.  Wiechmann  during  the 
second  session  to  the  students  of  the  first  class  in  the  course 
of  analytical  and  applied  chemistry,  in  two  exercises  a  week. 
Chemical  Philosophy  was  taught  by  Dr.  Wiechmann  during 
the  entire  year  to  the  students  of  the  second  class  in  the 
course  of  analytical  and  applied  chemistry,  in  four  exercises 
a  week. 

Applied  Chemistry,  in  its  relations  to  general  industries, 
and  those  important  to  all,  was  taught  to  the  second  class 
in  all  courses.  There  were  two  illustrated  lectures  a  week 
by  Prof.  Chandler,  and  the  class  was  divided  into  three 
sections  for  a  weekly  recitation  upon  the  lectures  held  by 
Dr.  Laudy. 

Applied  Chemistry,  in  its  special  relations  to  the  chemical 
arts  and  industries,  was  taught  to  the  third  and  fourth 
classes  in  the  course  of  analytical  and  applied  chemistry,  in 
three  lectures  by  Prof.  Chandler,  and  one  recitation  a  week 
by  Mr.  Pellew,  throughout  the  year. 

Qualitative  Analysis  has  been  taught  throughout  the  year 
to  the  students  of  the  first  class  in  the  courses  of  mining 
engineering,  metallurgy,  geology  and  palaeontology,  and 
analytical  and  applied  chemistry,  in  two  lectures  a  week  by 
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Dr.  Wells,  and  the  class  was  divided  into  two  sections,  each 
of  which  attended  two  recitations  a  week  held  by  Dr.  Wells 
and  Mr.  Cushman.  In  addition  to  class-room  instruction  the 
students  devoted  half  their  afternoons  to  laboratory  practice. 

Quantitative  Analysis  was  taught  by  lectures  by  Prof.  Wal- 
ler, recitations  by  Mr.  Bowen,  and  laboratory  practice  under 
Prof.  Waller,  Mr,  Bowen,  and  Dr.  Vulte.  The  students 
of  the  second  class  in  the  course  of  analytical  and  applied 
chemistry  have  attended  two  lectures  by  Prof.  Waller,  and 
two  recitations  a  week  by  Mr.  Bowen  throughout  the  year. 
The  students  of  the  second  class  in  the  course  of  metal- 
lurgy attended  one  lecture  by  Prof.  Waller  and  one  recita- 
tion a  week  by  Mr.  Bowen  throughout  the  year.  The  stu- 
dents of  the  third  class  in  the  course  of  analytical  and 
applied  chemistry  attended  one  lecture  by  Prof.  Waller 
and  one  recitation  a  week  by  Mr.  Bowen  during  the  first 
session.  The  students  of  the  fourth  class  in  the  course  of 
mining  engineering  attended  one  lecture  a  week  by  Prof. 
Waller  during  the  second  session.  All  the  students  men- 
tioned above  as  pursuing  quantitative  analysis  devoted  to 
laboratory  practice  all  the  time  that  could  be  spared  from 
their  other  studies,  the  officers  attending  on  Saturdays  for 
their  accommodation. 

Assaying  was  taught  to  the  students  of  the  third  class  in 
the  courses  of  mining  engineering,  metallurgy,  geology  and 
palaeontology,  and  analytical  and  applied  chemistry,  in  two 
lectures  by  Prof.  Ricketts  and  one  recitation  a  week  by  Dr. 
Simonds  for  one  session,  with  laboratory  practice  in  the 
afternoons  and  on  Saturdays  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Ricketts,  Dr.  Simonds,  and  Mr.  Banks;  the  students  of  the 
first  courses  attending  during  the  first  session,  those  of  the 
last  mentioned  course  during  the  second  session. 

Ore  Testing  was  taught  by  Prof.  Ricketts  to  the  students 
of  the  fourth  class  in  the  courses  of  mining  engineering, 
metallurgy,  and  geology  and  palaeontology,  one  hour  a 
week,  with  laboratory  practice,  during  the  second  session. 

Organic  Chemistry  was  taught  to  the  students  of  the 
fourth  class  in  the  course  of  analytical  and  applied  chemistry, 
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during  the  entire  year.  There  were  four  lectures  by  Adj.- 
Prof.  Colby  and  two  recitations  a  week  by  Mr.  Ward,  with 
laboratory  practice. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   GEOLOGY   AND   PALEONTOLOGY,  INCLUD- 
ING  BOTANY    AND   ZOOLOGY. 

John  S.  Newberry,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Geology  and 

Palaeontology. 
Nathaniel    L.  Britton,   E.M.,  Ph.D.,   Adjunct-Professor  of 

Botany. 
John  I.  Northrop,  E.M,,  Ph.D.,  Fellow  in  Geology. 
Charles  A.  Hollick,  Ph.B.,  Fellow  in  Geology. 
H.  Hensoldt,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Natural  History. 
Bashford  Dean,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Honorary  Assistant  in  Geology 
and  Palaeontology. 

Botany  was  taught  by  Adj.-Prof.  Britton  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  first  class,  in  one  lecture  a  week,  for  the  first 
session  only  for  the  students  in  the  course  of  architecture,, 
throughout  the  entire  year  for  the  students  of  all  the  other 
courses.  To  the  students  in  the  course  of  geology  and 
palaeontology,  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes,  botany 
was  taught  in  two  exercises  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Zoology  was  taught  by  Dr.  Northrop  to  all  the  students 
of  the  first  year  except  those  in  the  course  of  architecture,, 
in  one  lecture  a  week.  Practical  zoology  was  taught  to  the 
second-  and  third-class  students  in  the  course  of  geology  and 
palaeontology,  four  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Geology  was  taught  by  Prof.  Newberry,  Adj.-Prof.  Britton,, 
and  Mr.  Hollick  to  the  students  of  the  third  class  throughout 
the  year.  There  was  a  course  of  one  lecture  a  week  for  the 
students  of  the  course  in  architecture,  and  a  separate  course 
of  three  lectures  a  week  for  students  of  all  the  other  courses. 

Economic  Geology  was  taught  by  Prof.  Newberry  and 
Adj.-Prof.  Munroe  of  the  department  of  engineering  to  the 
students  of  the  fourth  class  in  the  courses  of  mining  engi- 
neering, metallurgy,  geology  and  palaeontology,  and  ana- 
lytical and  applied  chemistry,  three  lectures  a  week 
throughout  the  year. 
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Lithology  was  taught  by  Prof.  Britton  three  hours  a  week 
during  one  month  of  the  first  session,  to  the  members  of 
the  fourth  class  in  all  courses  except  civil  engineering  and 
architecture. 

Geological  and  PalcBontological  Drawing  v]z.s  taught  by  Mr. 
HolHck  to  the  students  of  the  second  and  third  classes  in 
the  course  of  geology  and  palaeontology,  in  special  lessons, 
aX  convenient  hours. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   MECHANICS. 

William  G.  Peck,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Mechanics. 
John  K.  Rees,  A.M.,  E.M.,  Professor  of  Practical  Astronomy. 
Michael  I.  Pupin,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Mathematical  Physics 
in  Electrical  Engineering. 
Mechanics  was  taught  by  Prof.  Peck  to  the  students  of 
the  third  class  in  the  courses  of  mining  engineering,  civil 
engineering,  and  metallurgy,  throughout  the  year,  in  two 
lectures  a  week.  The  students  in  architecture  of  the  second 
class  attended  a  course  of  one  hour  a  week  by  Prof.  Peck  in 
experimental  mechanics.  Five  members  of  the  third  class 
attended  an  elective  course  of  one  hour  a  week  in  higher 
mechanics.  There  was  a  special  course  of  two  lectures  a 
week  by  Dr.  Pupin  during  the  second  session  on  the  Con- 
servation of  Force,  etc.,  open  to  all  students. 

DEPARTMENT   OF    MATHEMATICS. 

J.  Howard  Van  Amringe,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  L.H.D.,  Professor 

of  Mathematics. 
Jasper   T.    Goodwin,    A.M.,    LL.B.,    Adjunct-Professor    of 

Mathematics. 
Thomas  S.  Fiske,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Tutor  in  Mathematics. 
James  Maclay,  C.E.,  Fellow  in  Mathematics. 
Gustavus  T.  Donnell,  A.M.,  Fellow  in  Mathematics. 
Ernest    R.    Von    Nardroff,    E.M.,    Honorary   Assistant    in 

Mathematics. 
Matheviatics   for   the    students   of   the    first   class  in    all 
courses  was  taught  by  Adj.-Prof.  Goodwin  throughout  the 
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year.  The  students  attended  four  exercises  a  week,  three 
in  sections  of  half  the  class,  and  one  as  a  whole  class.  The 
subjects  taught  were  trigonometry,  plane,  analytical,  and 
spherical;  mensuration  of  surfaces  and  volumes;  that  part 
of  algebra  not  required  for  admission  ;  and  the  first  chapters 
of  analytical  geometry. 

The  students  of  the  second  class  in  all  courses  except 
those  of  geology  and  palaeontology  and  analytical  and  ap- 
plied chemistry,  were  taught  by  Prof.  Van  Amringe  through- 
out the  year,  four  exercises  a  week.  The  subjects  taught  were 
analytical  geometry  and  differential  and  integral  calculus. 

A  course  of  instruction  to  university  students  was  given 
by  Prof.  Van  Amringe  and  Mr.  Maclay  to  an  elective  class 
of  five  students  in  higher  differential  and  integral  calculus. 
In  this  course  special  topics  were  assigned  to  each  student 
for  full  investigation,  and  for  comment  by  him  and  criticism 
by  other  members  of  the  class. 

A  course  of  instruction  to  university  students  was  given  by 
Prof.  Van  Amringe  and  Dr.  Fiske  to  an  elective  class  of  two 
students,  twice  a  week  throughout  the  year,  in  solid  analytical 
geometry  and  higher  plane  curves.  Special  topics  were 
assigned  to  the  students  for  private  research. 

A  course  of  instruction  to  university  students  was  given 
by  Dr.  Fiske  to  an  elective  class  of  one  student  on  the  theory 
of  functions,  consisting  of  two  lectures  and  one  conference  a 
week  throughout  the  year. 

A  special  course  of  eight  lectures  was  given  by  Emory 
McCHntock,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  New  York  Mathemati- 
cal Society,  upon  the  calculus  of  enlargement,  embracing 
the  calculus  of  finite  differences  and  the  differential  and  in- 
tegral calculus.  These  lectures  were  largely  attended  by  stu- 
dents and  by  many  other  persons  interested  in  mathematics. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   PHYSICS. 

Ogden  N.  Rood,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Physics. 
Reginald  Gordon,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 
Holbrook  Cushman,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 
Herschel  C.  Parker,  Ph.B.,  Fellow  in  Physics. 
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Heat  was  taught  by  Mr.  Gordon  to  the  students  of  the 
first  class  in  all  courses,  in  three  sections,  in  two  exercises  a 
week  for  each  section,  during  the  first  session. 

So2ind  and  Light  were  taught  by  Prof.  Rood  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  first  class  in  all  courses,  in  two  sections,  in  one 
exercise  a  week  throughout  the  year  for  each  section. 

Electricity  was  taught  by  Mr.  Gordon  to  the  students  of 
the  first  class  in  all  courses,  in  three  sections,  in  two  exer- 
cises a  week  for  each  section  during  the  second  session. 

Electricity  was  taught  by  Prof.  Rood  to  the  students  of 
the  third  class  in  all  courses  except  architecture,  in  two 
lectures  a  week  during  the  first  session. 

Physical  Measurements  were  taught  in  the  laboratory  by 
Mr.  Cushman  to  the  members  of  the  third  class  in  all  courses 
except  metallurgy  and  architecture,  four  hours  a  week  for 
six  weeks  during  the  first  term,  and  two  hours  a  week  during 
the  second  session. 

Spectroscopy  was  taught  by  Mr.  Gordon  to  the  students  of 
the  third  class  in  the  course  of  analytical  and  applied 
chemistry,  two  hours  a  week  during  the  second  term. 

Special  instruction  was  given  by  Prof.  Rood  and  Mr. 
Cushman  to  several  post-graduate  students  :  one  engaged  in 
an  acoustic  investigation,  two  engaged  in  electrical  investi- 
gations, and  one  optional  student  from  the  class  in  electrical 
engineering. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    ENGINEERING. 

William  P.  Trowbridge,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Engi- 
neering. 

Henry  S.  Munroe,  E.M.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct-Professor  of  Sur- 
veying and  Practical  Mining. 

Frederick  R.  Hutton,  C.E.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct-Professor  of 
Mechanical  Engineering. 

James  L.  Greenleaf,  C.E.,  Instructor  in  Engineering  and 
Drawing. 

Francis  B.  Crocker,  E.M,,  Instructor  in  Electrical  Engi- 
neering. 

Ralph  E.  Mayer,  C.E.,  Instructor  in  Drawing. 
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Ira  H.  Woolson,  E.M.,  Instructor  in  Drawing. 

Michael  I.  Pupin,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Mathematical  Physics 

in  Electrical  Engineering. 
Thatcher  T.    P.  Luquer,    C.E.,   Fellow   in    Surveying   and 

Practical  Mining. 
Edwin  M.  Blake,  E.M.,  Fellow  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 
Charles  E.  Gudewill,  C.E.,  Fellow  in  Civil  Engineering. 
William  H.  Freedman,  C.E.,   Honorary  Assistant   in   Elec- 
trical Engineering. 
Arthur  S.    Ives,  C.E.,    Honorary  Assistant    in   Mechanical 
Engineering. 

Mechanical  Drawing,  including  Shades  and  Shadows,  Iso- 
metric, Perspective,  and  Descriptive  Geometry,  were  taught 
by  Mr.  Mayer  and  Mr.  Woolson  to  the  students  of  the  first 
class  in  all  courses  except  architecture,  in  two  lectures  a 
week,  with  practice  in  the  drawing  academy  in  the  afternoon, 
during  the  entire  year,  and  Mechanical  Drawi?ig  {Graphics), 
including  the  elements  of  machines,  was  taught  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  second  class  in  all  the  courses  except  analytical 
and  applied  chemistry  and  architecture,  in  two  lectures  a 
week,  with  practice  in  the  drawing  academy  in  the  after- 
noon, throughout  the  year. 

Construction  Drawing,  from  actual  studies  of  engineering 
structures  in  or  near  New  York,  was  taught  by  Mr.  Green- 
leaf  throughout  the  year,  to  students  of  the  third  class  in  the 
civil-engineering  course,  every  afternoon. 

Engineering  Design  was  taught  by  Mr.  Greenleaf  to  the 
students  of  the  fourth  class  in  the  course  of  civil  engineer- 
ing, one  lecture  a  week  during  the  first  session,  two  lectures 
a  week  during  the  second  session  ;  with  practice  in  the 
drawing  academy  every  afternoon  during  the  second  term. 

The  students  of  the  fourth  class  in  the  course  of  archi- 
tecture were  taught  the  same  subject  by  Mr.  Greenleaf  in  a 
special  course  of  lectures  adapted  to  their  wants,  once  a 
week  throughout  the  year,  with  one  afternoon  a  week,  dur- 
ing the  second  term,  devoted  to  practice  in  the  drawing 
academy. 

Surveying  was  taught  by  Mr.  Luquer  to  the  students  of 
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the  first  class  in  all  the  courses  except  analytical  and 
applied  chemistry,  attendance  by  the  students  in  the 
course  of  architecture  being  however  optional,  in  two 
lectures  a  week  during  the  first  session. 

During  the  months  of  August  and  September  a  summer 
school  of  surveying  was  established  at  Litchfield,  which 
was  attended  by  the  students  of  the  first  and  second 
classes  in  the  above  mentioned  courses.  This  school  was 
in  charge  of  Adjunct-Professor  Munroe,  Mr.  Mayer,  Mr. 
Freedman,  Mr.  Luquer,  Mr.  Volckening,  and  Mr.  Ives. 

Raihvay  Surveying  was  taught  by  Mr.  Greenleaf  to  the 
students  of  the  fourth  class  in  the  courses  of  mining 
engineering,  civil  engineering,  and  metallurgy,  during  the 
first  session.  There  was  one  lecture  a  week,  with  afternoon 
work  daily,  for  six  weeks. 

Engijieering — Roads  and  Pavements — was  taught  by  Mr. 
Gudewill  to  the  second  class  in  the  course  of  civil  engi- 
neering, in  one  lecture  a  week  during  the  entire  year. 

Engineering — Principles  of  Construction — was  taught  by 
Professor  Trowbridge  to  the  third  class  in  all  courses 
except  geology  and  palaeontology  and  analytical  and  applied 
chemistry,  in  two  lectures  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

TJie  Dyyiamics  of  Engineering  was  taught  by  Professor 
Trowbridge  to  the  students  of  the  fourth  class  in  the 
courses  of  mining  engineering,  civil  engineering,  and 
metallurgy,   in   four  lectures  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Engineering — Sewers,  Disposal  of  Sewage,  Water  Supply 
of  Towns,  River  and  Harbor  Improvements,  Canals,  Heat- 
ing and  Ventilating  Buildings,  etc. — was  taught  by  Professor 
Trowbridge  to  the  students  of  the  fourth  class  in  the 
course  of  civil  engineering,  in  two  lectures  a  week  through- 
out the  year. 

Railway  Engineering  was  taught  by  Adjunct-Professor 
Hutton  to  the  students  of  the  fourth  class  in  the  course  of 
civil  engineering,  in  three  lectures  a  week  throughout  the 
year. 

Mechanical  Engineering — Properties  of  Materials — was 
taught  by  Adjunct-Professor  Hutton  to  the  students  of  the 
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third  class  in  the  courses  of  mining  engineering,  civil 
engineering,  and  metallurgy,  in  two  lectures  a  week  through- 
out the  year,  with  laboratory  practice.  Students  in  the 
course  of  architecture  attended  that  part  of  the  subject 
relating  to  the  testing  of  cements. 

Mechanical Engineermg — Engines  and  Boilers — was  taught 
by  Adjunct-Professor  Hutton  to  the  students  of  the  fourth 
class  in  the  courses  of  mining  engineering,  civil  engineering, 
and  metallurgy,  in  three  lectures  a  week  throughout  the 
year,  with  laboratory  practice  in  the  use  of  steam  indicators, 
etc. 

Mechanical  Engineering — Machinery  and  Mill  Work — 
was  taught  by  Adjunct-Professor  Hutton  to  the  students  of 
the  fourth  class  in  the  courses  of  mining  engineering,  civil 
engineering,  and  metallurgy,  in  one  lecture  a  week  during 
the  first  session,  two  lectures  a  week  during  the  second 
session. 

Mechanical  Engineering — Summer  School — during  the 
first  two  weeks  in  June  the  students  of  the  second  class 
in  the  course  of  civil  engineering  were  taken  on  a  tour  of 
observation  by  Adjunct-Professor  Hutton  to  various  points 
of  engineering  interest — machine  shops,  steam-heating  works, 
gas-works,  mills,  etc. 

Sanitary  Engineering — Drainage  of  Buildings — was  taught 
by  Mr.  Greenleaf  to  the  students  of  the  second  class  in  the 
course  of  civil  engineering,  and  to  the  students  of  the  third 
class  in  the  course  of  architecture,  in  one  lecture  a  week 
throughout  the  year. 

Sanitary  Engineering — Warming  and  Ventilating — was 
taught  by  Mr.  Greenleaf  to  the  students  of  the  fourth 
class  in  the  course  of  architecture,  in  two  lectures  a  week 
throughout  the  year. 

Practical  Mining — Excavation  and  Tunnelling  —  was 
taught  by  Adjunct-Professor  Munroe  to  the  students  of 
the  second  class  in  all  courses  except  those  of  analytical 
and  applied  chemistry  and  architecture,  in  two  lectures  a 
week  throughout  the  year. 

Mining    Engineering  was   taught   by  Adjunct-Professor 
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Munroe  to  the  students  of  the  third  class  in  the  courses  of 
mining  engineering,  metallurgy,  and  geology  and  palaeon- 
tology, in  four  lectures  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Mining  Engineering  was  taught  by  Adjunct-Professor 
Munroe  to  the  students  of  the  fourth  class  in  the  courses 
of  mining  engineering  and  metallurgy,  in  three  lectures  a 
week  during  the  first  session. 

Ore  Dressing  was  taught  by  Adjunct-Professor  Munroe 
to  the  students  of  the  fourth  class  in  the  courses  of  mining 
engineering  and  metallurgy,  in  four  lectures  a  week  during 
the  second  session. 

The  Summer  School  in  Practical  Mining  was  held  by 
Adjunct-Professor  Munroe  and  Mr.  Woolson  in  Michigan 
during  the  months  of  June  and  July.  It  was  attended  by 
the  students  of  the  third  class  in  the  courses  of  mining 
engineering  and  metallurgy.  A  number  of  members  of  the 
second  class  were  also  permitted  to  attend.  Four  weeks 
were  spent  in  the  Osceola  Mine.  The  rest  of  the  time  was 
devoted  to  a  trip  through  the  copper  and  iron  regions,  visit- 
ing many  mines. 

POST-GRADUATE   COURSE    IN   ELECTRICAL   ENGINEERING. 

Principles  of  Electricity  were  taught  by  Mr.  Crocker  to 
the  students  of  the  first  year,  in  four  lectures  a  week  during 
the  first  session. 

The  Theory  of  Electricity  was  taught  by  Dr.  Pupin  to  the 
students  of  the  first  year,  in  three  lectures  a  week  during 
the  first  session. 

Electrical  Measurements  were  taught  by  Dr.  Pupin  to  the 
students  of  the  first  year,  in  four  lectures  a  week  during  the 
first  session. 

The  Theory  of  Electric  Currents,  and  of  more  advanced 
electrical  measurements,  was  taught  by  Dr.  Pupin  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  first  year,  in  two  lectures  a  week  during  the 
second  session. 

Theoretical  Electric  Engineering  was  taught  by  Mr.  Crocker 
to  the  students  of  the  first  year,  in  three  lectures  a  week 
during  the  second  session. 
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Dynamo  Construction  and  Operation  were  taught  by  Mr. 
Crocker  to  the  students  of  the  first  year,  in  four  lectures  a 
week  during  the  second  session. 

Mechanical  Engineering  ^z.'S,  taught  by  Adjunct-Professor 
Hutton  to  the  students  of  the  second  year,  in  three  lectures 
a  week  during  the  entire  year. 

Maxwells  Dynamical  Method  of  Treati7ig  the  Electro- 
Magnetic  Field  was  taught  by  Dr.  Pupin  to  the  students  of 
the  second  year,  in  one  lecture  a  week  during  the  entire  year. 

More  advanced  theories  of  electrical  meastirement  were 
taught  by  Dr.  Pupin  to  the  students  of  the  second  year,  in 
one  lecture  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Alternating  Current  Phenomena  were  taught  by  Dr.  Pu- 
pin to  the  students  of  the  second  year,  in  two  lectures  a 
week  throughout  the  year. 

Electric  Lighting  was  taught  by  Mr.  Crocker  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  second  year,  in  four  lectures  a  week  during  the 
first  session. 

Electric  Power  was  taught  by  Mr.  Crocker  to  the  students 
of  the  second  year,  in  four  lectures  a  week  during  the  second 
session. 

Practical  Laboratory  Work  in  the  use  of  electrical  instru- 
ments, machines,  etc.,  occupied  every  afternoon  for  both 
first-  and  second-year  students. 

Graduating  Theses  were  prepared  by  the  students  of  the 
second  year,  which  embodied  the  results  of  original  experi- 
mental investigations  on  special  subjects. 

A  Memoir,  embodying  an  original  design  of  a  dynamo  or 
motor,  was  required  of  each  student  during  the  vacation  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  years. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   GEODESY   AND   PRACTICAL  ASTRONOMY. 

John  K.  Rees,  A.M.,  E.M.,  Professor  of  Geodesy  and 
Practical  Astronomy,  and  Director  of  the  Observatory. 

Harold  Jacoby,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Geodesy  and  Practical 
Astronomy. 

Joseph  T.  Monell,  C.E.,  Honorary  Assistant  in  Geodesy 
and  Practical  Astronomy. 
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Geodesy  and  Practical  Astronomy  were  taught  by  Professor 
Rees  and  Mr.  Jacoby  to  the  students  of  the  third  class  in 
the  course  of  civil  engineering,  in  two  lectures  a  week  through- 
out the  year,  and  in  a  more  advanced  course  to  the  fourth 
class  in  the  course  of  civil  engineering,  in  two  lectures  a 
week  throughout  the  year. 

A  Summer  School  in  Practical  Geodesy  was  held  by  Profes- 
sor Rees  and  Mr.  Monell  for  six  weeks  at  the  observatory 
and  at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  for  the  students  of  the  third 
class  in  the  course  of  civil  engineering. 

The  Observatory  was  used  for  the  special  study  of  astro- 
nomical instruments  and  for  observations. 

Special  Instruction  in  Practical  Astronomy  was  given  by 
Professor  Rees  and  Mr.  Jacoby  to  a  post-graduate  student 
who  was  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts.  One 
hour  a  week  was  given  to  lectures,  and  many  hours  were 
spent  in  the  observatory.  Some  original  work  was  accom- 
plished. 

Advanced  Practical  Astro7iomy  was  taught  by  Professor 
Rees  and  Mr.  Jacoby  to  a  post-graduate  student  who  was 
a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  The 
work  includes  original  investigation  which  will  require 
another  year  for  its  completion. 

Theory  of  Planetary  Motions  was  taught  by  Mr.  Jacoby  in 
an  advanced  course  to  a  class  of  three  graduate  students. 

DEPARTMENT   OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

William  R.  Ware,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Architecture. 

Alfred   D.  F.   Hamlin,  A.M.,  Adjunct-Professor  of  Archi- 
tecture. 

Frank  Dempster  Sherman,   Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Architec- 
ture. 

Grenville  T.  Snelling,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Architecture. 

Maximilian  K.  Kress,  Curator  of  the  Architectural  Collec- 
tions. 
All  the  subjects  taught  are  limited  to  the  students  in  the 

course  of  architecture. 
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FIRST     CLASS. 

Graphics — Projections  and  intersections,  shades  and 
shadows.  Two  lectures  a  week  throughout  the  year  by  Mr. 
Sherman,  with  afternoon  practice  in  the  drawing  academy. 

ArchcEology  (Fre7tch).  Two  lectures  a  week  during  the 
year  by  Professor  Ware. 

Free-Hand  Drawing.  One  exercise  a  week  during  the 
year  by  Adjunct-Professor  Hamlin. 

Design.  One  lecture  a  week  during  the  second  session  by 
Professor  Ware. 

SECOND    CLASS. 

Graphics.  One  lecture  a  week  during  the  second  session 
by  Mr.  Sherman. 

Eleme?its  of  Architecture.  Two  lectures  a  week  through- 
out the  year  by  Mr.  Sherman. 

Architectural  History.  Two  lectures  and  one  exercise  a 
week  during  the  second  year  by  Mr.  Kress. 

ArchcEology  (German).  Two  lectures  a  week  during  the 
second  session  by  Mr.  Kress. 

Free-Hand  Drawing.  One  lecture  a  week  throughout  the 
year  by  Adjunct-Professor  Hamlin. 

Design.  One  lecture  a  week  throughout  the  year  by  Pro- 
fessor Ware. 

THIRD    AND    FOURTH    CLASSES. 

Free-Hand  Drawijig.  One  lecture  a  week  throughout  the 
year  by  Adjunct-Professor  Hamlin. 

Theory  of  Architecture.  One  lecture  a  week  throughout 
the  year  by  Professor  Ware. 

MedicBval  Architectural  History.  Two  lectures  a  week 
throughout  the  year  by  Mr.  Sherman. 

History  of  Ornatnent.  One  lecture  a  week  throughout  the 
year  by  Adjunct-Professor  Hamlin. 

Specifications.  One  lecture  a  week  throughout  the  year 
by  Mr.  Snelling. 
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ALL    CLASSES. 

Practical  Work — Drawing,  Designing,  etc.  Afternoons 
throughout  the  year, 

Saturday  excursions  were  frequently  made  to  inspect 
special  buildings. 

BIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 

John  S.  Billings,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in   Hygiene  and  Sanitary 

Science. 
Alexis  A.  Julien,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,   Instructor  in   Biology  and 
Microscopy. 

Biology,  Hygiene,  and  Sanitary  Science.  A  course  of 
twenty  lectures  given  by  Dr.  Billings  to  the  students  of  the 
second  class  in  all  courses,  one  half  in  each  session. 

Microscopy.  Two  exercises  a  week  in  the  laboratory,  of 
two  hours  each,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Julien,  for  the 
students  of  the  second  class  in  the  courses  of  geology  and 
palaeontology  and  of  analytical  and  applied  chemistry, 
throughout  the  year. 

Biology  and  Bacteriology.  Two  exercises  a  week  in  the 
laboratory,  of  two  hours  each,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Julien,  for  the  students  of  the  third  class,  in  the  course  of 
analytical  and  applied  chemistry. 

POST-GRADUATE   WORK. 

Post-graduate  work  has  materially  increased  during  the 
past  year  under  the  stimulus  of  the  new  arrangements  for 
the  degrees  of  master  of  arts  and  doctor  of  philosophy. 
The  chief  cause  why  there  has  not  been  more  of  this  gradu- 
ate work,  including  original  investigation,  has  been  inherent 
in  the  kind  of  instruction  given  in  the  School  of  Mines. 
When  the  school  was  established  in  1864,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  determine  the  precise  character  to  be  given  to 
it,  there  were  two  alternatives  presented  :  either  to  make 
the  school  a  general  "  scientific  school,"  similar  to  what  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Harvard  University,  and  the 
Shefificld    Scientific    School    of    Yale    College,    then  were, 
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schools  devoted  chiefly  to  educating  teachers  and  natural- 
ists ;  or  to  make  it  a  strictly  professional  school,  for  the 
education  of  specialists  in  applied  science.  The  latter  course 
was  wisely  decided  upon,  and  the  system  of  instruction  was 
arranged  accordingly.  It  was  believed  that  the  country  re- 
quired, for  its  material  development,  the  services  of  large 
numbers  of  men  trained  in  the  exact  sciences,  but  at  the 
same  time  so  familiar  with  the  applications  of  these  sciences 
to  the  industrial  arts,  as  to  make  them  immediately  useful 
in  their  special  branches.  I  may  add  that  at  that  time  there 
were  hardly  any  American-born  metallurgists  or  mining  en- 
gineers in  the  country,  and  it  was  a  most  unusual  thing  for 
manufacturing  establishments  to  employ  educated  chemists. 
The  national  government  employed  very  few  chemists,  and 
these  at  the  mints  and  assay  offices  only  ;  there  were  no 
scientific  boards  of  health,  either  state  or  municipal ;  edu- 
cated electricians  were  almost  unknown.  State  agricultural 
experiment  stations  had  not  yet  been  established.  The 
wisdom  of  the  decision  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  the 
success  of  the  school,  and  the  extent  to  which  its  graduates 
have  been  called  upon  to  assume  important  responsibilities. 
But  the  very  success  of  the  graduates  in  at  once  securing 
positions,  has  operated  to  limit  very  materially  the  post- 
graduate work  of  original  investigation.  When  young  men 
can  obtain  lucrative  appointments  as  soon  as  they  receive 
their  degrees,  it  is  very  difficult  to  induce  them  to  remain 
at  the  school  for  one  or  two  years  longer,  to  pursue  higher 
studies,  and  thus  prolong  the  period  of  dependence  upon 
their  parents.  In  Germany  the  conditions  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent, the  university  graduate  finds  great  difficulty  in  at 
once  securing  employment,  and  he  is  compelled  to  continue 
his  residence  at  the  university,  and  to  pursue  original  in- 
vestigation in  order  to  distinguish  himself  in  some  way,  and 
thus  win  an  appointment.  Since  our  school  was  established, 
twenty-seven  years  ago,  great  changes  have  taken  place  in 
scientific  education  in  this  country.  Many  new  schools 
have  been  established,  more  or  less  on  the  lines  of  the 
School  of  Mines,  and  there  are  now  in  this  country  thou- 
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sands  of  well  trained  professional  men,  who  devote  them- 
selves to  applied  science.  The  printed  catalogue  of  the 
alumni  of  our  school  is  very  instructive,  as  it  gives  the  posi- 
tions held  by  the  seven  hundred  graduates.  As  the  number 
of  these  professional  scientific  men  has  increased,  the  stand- 
ard has  constantly  advanced  ;  more  has  been  expected  of 
them.  For  this  reason  the  standard  of  the  School  of  Mines 
has  been  frequently  raised. 

At  the  present  time,  on  account  of  the  facts  above  men- 
tioned, it  will  be  much  easier  to  induce  graduates  to  remain  at 
the  school,  and  pursue  higher  studies,  and  I  am  satisfied  that, 
with  the  encouragement  offered  by  the  fellowships  recently 
established  by  the  trustees,  we  may  now  hope  to  enter  upon 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Columbia,  and  that  in  the  imme- 
diate future  post-graduate  work  and  original  investigation 
will  assume  great  importance. 

Conclusion. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  the  work  of  the  students 
in  all  departments  has  been  extremely  satisfactory,  and 
there  is  marked  progress  to  be  seen  everywhere,  and  a  de- 
cided advance  in  the  standard  of  scholarship  in  the  school. 

Many  valuable  additions  have  been  made  by  gift  and  pur- 
chase to  the  various  museums. 

Respectfully, 

C.  F.  Chandler, 

Dean. 
June  30,  1891. 
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OFFICERS   OF    INSTRUCTION. 

Professors 1 1 

Adjunct  Professors 7 

Instructors 10 

Assistants 9 

Fellows 15 

Honorary  Assistants 8 

Lecturers.  - i 

Curators 2 


RESIDENCES   OF   STUDENTS. 

New  York  City 130 

Brooklyn 43 

Alabama 2 

Colorado i 

Connecticut 6 

Illinois 2 

Iowa I 

Massachusetts i 

Minnesota 2 

Montana i 

New  Jersey 31 

New  York  State 35 

North  Carolina r 

Ohio 4 

Oregon. i 

Pennsylvania 7 

Rhode  Island 2 

South  Carolina i 

Washington i 

272 

Foreign  countries  : 

Canada i 

Costa  Rica,  C.  A i 

Peru,  S.  A i 

U.  S.  of  Colombia,  S.  A 2 

5 

277 

Number  holding  degree  of  A.B 21 

^'         "   A.M 2 

"   B.S II 

"   C.E 9 

"   M.E ■ I 

"   Ph.B 5 

"   Ph.D I 

50 
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PARENTAGE   OF   DEGREES. 

Amherst  College,  Mass i 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 8 

College  of  New  Jersey 2 

Columbia  College 22 

Harvard  University,  Mass i 

Shurtleff  College,  111 i 

South  Carolina  College i 

St.  Francis  Xavier  College,  N.  Y i 

St.  John's  College,  N.  Y 2 

Union  University i 

University  of  Alabama i 

University  of  California i 

Williams  College,  Mass 3 

Yale  University,  Conn 2 

Foreign  countries  : 

College  of  Ottawa,  Canada i 

National  College,  Quito,  Ec 2 

University  of  New  Brunswick,  Can i 

University  of  St.  Petersburg,  Russia i 

52 

Deduct  for  graduates  having  more  than  one  degree,  2 

50 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 
FOR   THE   ACADEMIC   YEAR   ENDING  JUNE   30,    189I. 

To  the  President  of  Columbia  College 

in  the  City  of  New  York. 
Sir: 

I  beg  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  work  of 
the  University  Faculty  of  Political  Science  for  the  academic 
year  1890-91. 

There  have  been  during  the  past  year  197  students  in  the 
School  of  Political  Science,  exclusive  of  the  seniors  of  the 
Law  School,  seventy-seven  in  number,  who  have  been 
obliged  by  the  curriculum  of  the  Law  School  to  hear  and 
be  examined  on  three  courses  of  lectures  given  by  members 
of  the  University  Faculty  of  Political  Science,  viz.,  twenty 
lectures  on  United  States  Constitutional  Law  by  Professor 
Burgess,  fifteen  lectures  on  International  Private  Law  by 
Professor  Munroe  Smith,  and  eleven  lectures  on  Common 
Law  Writs  by  Professor  Goodnow. 

Of  the  197  students  registered  in  the  School  of  Political 
Science,  143  were  also  registered  in  the  Law  School,  twenty- 
six  in  the  School  of  Philosophy,  six  in  the  School  of  Mines, 
four  were  special  students  in  the  School  of  Arts,  and  thirty- 
eight  were  members  of  the  senior  class  of  the  School  of  Arts. 

Of  the  197  students  in  the  school,  forty-four  had,  on 
entrance  into  the  school,  completed  the  junior  year  of 
college,  of  whom  thirty-eight  came  from  the  Columbia 
School  of  Arts,  and  six  only  from  other  colleges,  viz.,  two 
from  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  one  from  Johns 
Hopkins,   one    from    the   University  of   Pennsylvania,   one 
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from  Montreal  College,  and  one  from  Euphrates  College  in 
Armenia. 

Of  the  197  students  in  the  school,  seventy-one  had  college 
degrees.  Of  these,  fifty  had  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts, 
fourteen  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science,  eight  that  of 
master  of  arts,  two  that  of  bachelor  of  letters,  two  that 
of  bachelor  of  laws,  two  that  of  bachelor  of  philosophy, 
one  that  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  one  that  of  bachelor  of 
divinity,  one  that  of  civil  engineer,  and  one  that  of 
pharmaceutical  chemist. 

The  colleges  which  sent  the  greatest  number  of  students 
to  the  School  of  Political  Science  were  as  follows : 

Columbia 57 

College  of  the  Cuy  of  New  York 23 

Amherst 5 

Manhattan 5 

Yale 4 

Cornell 4 

Harvard 3 

University  of  Pennsylvania 3 

New  Jersey 3 

Williams 3 

University  of  Michigan 3 

Besides  these,   a   great   number   of   colleges   and    technical 

schools  (fift)'  in  number),  mostly  from  the  south  and  west, 

contributed  to  make  up  the  list  of  our  students. 

The   following  table   gives   an   idea   of   the   geographical 

distribution  of  the  students  of  this  year  as  compared  with 

that  of  the  students  of  last  year: 

1889-90    1890-91 

Arkansas i 

Ausria i 

California 4  i 

Canada  i 

Colorado i 

Connecticut 2 

Germany 2 

Illinois I  3 

Iowa 2 

Japan I  i 

Kansas i  i 

Kentucky i 
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1889-90     1890-91 

Maine   i 

Maryland i 

Massachusetts 2 

Minnesota i                    i 

Missouri i                    3 

Montana 2 

Nebraska 2 

New  Jersey 9                  24 

New  York 65                122 

North  Carolina i 

Ohio 2                    2 

Pennsylvania 7 

Texas i 

Asiatic  Turkey i 

Utah I 

Vermont i                    2 

Virginia 2 

Washington i 

Wisconsin i                    2 

Residence  unknown 3                  11 

Total  number  of  students 98               198 

The  following  table  gives  a  comparison  of  the  number  of 
graduate  students  coming  to  the  School  of  Political  Science 
from  various  colleges  and  educational  institutions  during  the 
past  three  years : 

COLLEGE                                                             1888-89  1889-90    1890-91 

Allegheny,  Pa i 

Amherst 2  4 

Antioch i 

Berlin,  University  of,  Germany i 

Bowdoin i  i                    i 

Brown i 

California,  University  of i 

Cambridge,  University  of,  England....  i 

Cincinnati,  University  of i 

City  of  New  York,  College  of  the 58  15 

Columbia 18  13                  17 

Cornell 2 

Correspondence  University,  Chicago. .  .  i 

Davidson,  N.  C i 

Denison  University,  Ohio i 

Georgetown  University 2 

Georgia,  University  of 2 
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COLLEGE  1888- 

Hamilton 

Hamline,  Minnesota 

Harvard i 

Heidelberg,  Germany 

Hillsdale.. 

Holy  Cross,  Worcester,  Mass 

Illinois  College 

Johns  Hopkins  University i 

Kansas,  University  of 

Knox,  111 I 

Manhattan,  N.  Y 

Maryland  Agricultural 

Michigan,  University  of 

Minnesota,  University  of 

Nebraska,  University  of i 

New  Jersey 2 

Notre  Dame 

Oberlin 

Pennsylvania,  University  of 

Ripon,  Wis 

Roberts,  Turkey i 

Rutgers 

Rochester,  University  of 

South,  University  of  the,  Tenn 

St.  Francis  Xavier 

St.  John's,  Md 

St.  Stephen's 

Tulane  University 

Union 

Vermont,  University  of 

Vienna  Technical  School 

Washington  and  Jefferson,  Pa 

Wesleyan  University,  Conn 

West  Virginia,  University  of 

Williams 4 

Wisconsin,  University  of i 

Yale I 

Total  number  of  graduates 42 

Deduct  for  repetition  of  degrees 

Total  number  of  colleges 16 


1889-90    1890-91 

I 
2 

4  I 

I 
I 


4 
I 
6 

56 


24 


I 

I 
z 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

3 

3 

3 

82 
II 

71 
37 


During  the  past  year  the  following  courses  of  instruction 
have  been  given  : 
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I.   HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  THEORIES. 
\st.  History. 

Hours    Number 
Instructor.  Course.  per  of 

Week.  Students. 

Prof.  Burgess Constitutional      History      of 

Europe     and    the    United 

States 4  ii6 

Prof.   Osgood Constitutional      History     of 

England 2  48 

Prof.  Goodnow Historical  and  Political  Ge- 
ography          I  12 

Dr.  Dunning Relations    of    England    and 

Ireland \         18 

Mr.  Whitridge Political  History  of  the  State 

of  New  York 

Dr.  Bernheim History   of    New  York  City 

Politics 8  lectures.       16 

2d.  Legal  History. 

Prof.  Burgess History  of  Diplomacy i            10 

Prof.  Munroe  Smith,    History  of  European  Law..  2           29 

Dr.  Bancroft History    of     United    States 

Diplomacy \         10 

3<^.  Political  Philosophy. 
Dr.  Dunning History  of  Political  Theories,       2\         48 

II.   PUBLIC  LAW  AND  COMPARATIVE  JURISPRUDENCE. 

\st.  Constitutional  and  International  Law. 

Prof.  Burgess Comparative   Constitutional 

Law 3  43 

Prof.  Burgess United  States  Constitutional 

Law  (to  senior  law  stu- 
dents)      20  lectures.       77 

Dr.  Bernheim Commonwealth  Constitu- 
tions      12  lectures.       43 

Prof.  Burgess International  Law i  10 

2d.  Administrative  Law. 

Prof.  Goodnow Comparative  Administrative 

Law 2  40 

Prof.  Goodnow Rural  Local  Government.  . .        i  7 
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Hours   Number 
Instructor.  Course.  per  of 

Week.  Students. 

Prof.  Goodnow Municipal  Government i  7 

Prof.  Goodnow Common  Law  Writs  (to  sen- 
ior law    sttidents) .  . .    11  lectures.       77 

T^d.  Comparative  Jurisprudence. 

Prof.  Munroe  Smith,    Comparative  Jurisprudence,        2  6 

Prof.  Munroe  Smith,  International  Private  Law 
(to  senior  law  students 
also) 15  lectures.       82 

III.    POLITICAL  ECONOM\^  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 
\st.  Political  Economy. 

Prof.  Mayo-Smith. ..  Historical      and      Practical 

Political  Economy 3  106 

Prof.  Seligman History  of  Political  Economy,       2  14 

2d.  Science  of  Fina^ice. 

Prof.  Seligman Financial     History     of     the 

United  States 2  22 

Dr.  Spahr Science  of  Taxation i  10 

id.  Social  Science. 

Prof.  Mayo-Smith  . ..  Socialistic  and  Communistic 

Theories 2  14 

IV.   SEMINARIA. 
15/,  History. 

Prof.  Osgood United  Slates  Colonial  His- 

History i  14 

2d.   Constitutional  and  Administrative  Law. 


Prof.  Burgess    and  )     United  States  Suffrage  and 

Prof.  Goodnow,    \        Election  Laws i  12 


^d.  Legal  History. 

Prof.  Munroe  Smith,    United  States  Marriage  and 

Divorce  Legislation i  5 
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/^th.  Political  Economy. 

Hours   Number 
Instructor.  Course.  per  of 

Week.  Students. 
Prof.  Mayo-Smith  \ 

and  Prof.  Selig-  >•    Various  Subjects 2  40 


man 


^th.  Finance. 

Prof.  Seligman Incidence  of  Taxation i  8 

In  this  seminarium  five  stu- 
dents have  been  working 
under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Seligman  on  the  following 
special  subjects  :  The  Fi- 
nancial History  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  History  of 
Banking  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  the  Relation  of 
the  Municipality  to  the  Gas 
Supply,  the  History  of  In- 
ternal Improvements  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  and 
Justice  in  Taxation. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  seminarium  work  two  students 
have  been  working  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Goodnow  on 
the  Regulation  of  the  Liquor  Traffic  and  on  the  History  of 
Tariff  Administration  in  the  United  States  ;  and  one  stu- 
dent has  been  working  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Dunning 
on  the  Theory  of  the  Social  Compact.  The  work  of  these 
three  students  has  resulted  in  three  dissertations  for  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  One  other  student  who  has 
not  been  connected  with  the  school  for  the  past  two  or  three 
years  has  presented  to  the  faculty  as  his  dissertation  for  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  an  excellent  paper  on  the 
Divorce  Problem.  The  work  of  several  of  these  students  has 
been  of  such  a  high  character  as  to  justify  the  faculty  in 
publishing  them  in  the  new  series  of  monographs  on  history, 
economics,  and  public  law  which  has  this  year  been  estab- 
lished, and  which  has  already  met  with  such  approval  as  to 
encourage  us  in  the  hope  that  we  shall  be  able,  in  addition 
to  the  work  done  in  the  Political  Science  Quarterly,  to  con- 
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tribute  largely  to  the  literature  on  the  political  sciences. 
The  increased  activity  of  the  students  in  various  lines  of 
original  research,  as  evidenced  by  the  foregoing  facts,  is, 
however,  only  one  instance  of  the  prosperity  of  the  school 
during  the  past  year.  The  attendance  upon  most  of  the 
lectures  given  in  the  school  has  been  larger  than  ever  before 
in  its  history.  This,  it  is  believed,  is  due  to  the  closer  rela- 
tions with  the  Law  School  and  to  the  foundation  of  the  new 
School  of  Philosophy.  The  full  liberty  of  combining  the 
course  of  the  School  of  Political  Science  with  other  studies 
has  resulted  also  in  giving  us  an  admirable  class  of  students  ; 
for  they  have  taken  the  courses  because  they  particularly- 
desired  them  and  not  merely  to  fill  up  a  specified  number 
of  hours.  For  the  same  reason  the  attendance  and  the 
attention  to  the  instruction  have  been  everything  that 
could  be  desired.  This  general  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  school,  it  is  believed,  is  largely  due  to  the 
recent  reorganization  of  the  college  on  the  university 
basis  and  to  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  which  has  been  thereby 
awakened. 

Particular  attention  has  been  paid  by  the  professors  of  the 
school  to  the  development  of  seminarium  Avork  during  the 
past  year,  in  the  belief  that  the  best  system  of  instruction 
consists  in  the  combination  of  lectures  to  the  mass  of  stu- 
dents with  private  work  in  the  seminarium.  This  work  has, 
on  the  whole,  been  satisfactory.  Two  obstacles  have,  how- 
ever,  been  met  with  which  should  be  removed,  in  order  that 
the  seminarium  work  may  be  all  that  it  should  be.  In  the 
first  place,  the  rooms  at  the  disposal  of  the  professors  for  some 
of  the  seminaria  have  been  totally  inadequate.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  assignment  of  rooms  for  the  next  year  will  over- 
come this  obstacle  to  good  work.  The  experience  of  several 
members  of  the  faculty  also  has  convinced  them  that  no 
student  should  be  permitted  to  work  in  more  than  one 
seminarium,  which  should  be  in  the  line  of  his  major  subject 
of  study.  The  adoption  of  such  a  rule  would  have  the 
double  advantage  of  preventing  the  crowding  of  the  semi- 
narium rooms  and  also  tend  to  further  more  detailed  origi- 
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nal  research.  Finally,  in  some  of  the  branches  of  study  the 
supply  of  books  in  the  library  is  absolutely  inadequate. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  history  and  public  law.  A  large 
special  appropriation  for  books  in  these  branches  seems 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  put  the  library  in  such  a 
condition  that  original  work  may  be  done  in  anything  except 
the  most  general  subjects.  The  experience  of  the  semina- 
rium  in  constitutional  and  administrative  law  showed  that 
the  college  library  contained  almost  none  of  the  earlier 
editions  of  the  revised  statutes  of  the  American  common- 
wealths, and,  except  the  session  laws  of  New  York,  none  of 
the  session  laws.  In  order  to  supplement  the  material  at 
hand  in  the  library,  several  of  the  students  made  special 
application  to  the  officers  of  the  commonwealths  for  the 
pamphlet  laws  relative  to  suffrage  and  elections,  but  in 
several  cases  their  requests  have  met  with  no  response,  and 
the  work  of  the  seminarium  has  therefore  been  incomplete. 
In  order  that  any  valuable  work  be  done  in  administrative 
law,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  there  be  in  the  college 
library  a  complete  collection  of  the  revised  statutes  of  the 
United  States  commonwealths. 

It  is  also  strongly  urged  that  provision  be  made  for  more 
instruction  in  general  sociology  than  is  at  present  given  in 
the  School  of  Political  Science.  There  are  many  special 
questions  of  ethnology,  penology,  charity,  and  poor-relief 
which  cannot  be  adequately  treated  from  the  standpoint  of 
pure  political  economy.  There  is  also  the  question  of  social 
ethics,  which  cannot  be  at  all  adequately  treated  from  the 
point  of  view  of  individualistic  ethics.  We  need  a  chair  of 
sociology,  which,  while  developing  the  general  theory  of 
social  organization,  shall  deal  particularly  with  the  special 
subjects  mentioned  above.  Such  a  chair  would  supplement 
in  the  most  admirable  manner  the  present  instruction  in 
political  economy,  finance,  and  statistics.  Courses  in  soci- 
ology and  seminarium  work  in  connection  therewith  would 
attract  a  great  many  men  who  have  had  in  their  previous 
college  training  the  ordinary  outline  of  political  economy, 
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and  who  would  be  glad  to  study  these  very  important  ques- 
tions. It  is  hoped  that  the  university  will  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity both  to  complete  our  curriculum  and  to  be  among 
the  first  to  establish  thorough  and  systematic  instruction  on 
these  subjects. 

Respectfully, 

John  W.  Burgess, 

Dean. 
June  30,  1S91. 


OFFICERS   OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Professors 2 

Adjunct  Professors 4 

Lecturers 5 


II 


NUMBER   OF     STUDENTS. 


Holding  degree  of  A.B 42 

"    A.M 8 

"       "    B.L 2 

"       "    B.S 14 

"       "   C.E I 

"       "    PivB 2 

"       "    Ph.D I 

"       "    B.I) I 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 
FOR   THE   ACADEMIC   YEAR   ENDING   JUNE   30,    189I. 

To  the  President  of  Columbia  College 

in  the  City  of  New  York. 
Sir: 

The  University  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  organized  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  Chapter  i,  Part  VI.,  Statutes 
of  1890,  completed  the  work  of  its  first  academic  year  on 
Commencement  Day,  June  10,  1891.  The  various  courses 
of  instruction  and  research  in  philosophy,  philology,  and 
letters,  that  have  been  carried  on  during  the  year  under  the 
direction  of  the  faculty,  are  stated  in  the  following  table. 
The  usual  statistical  details  accompany  the  statement  of 
courses.  In  the  fourth  column  the  students  are  classified 
according  to  the  degrees  for  which  they  were  candidates, 
or  as  special  students. 

The  three  courses  on  -Esthetics  given  by  Prof.  John  C. 
Van  Dyke  of  Rutgers  College,  Benjamin  I.  Oilman,  Ph.D., 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  Mr.  George  William  Warren  of 
New  York,  were  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  work  of  the 
faculty.  All  three  of  the  courses  were  well  attended  and 
remarkably  successful. 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  the  department  of  English, 
Mr.  Richard  G.  Moulton,  of  Cambridge,  England,  delivered 
an  instructive  lecture  on  The  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible, 
on  the  evening  of  March  7th. 

During  the  year  172  students  have  been,  wholly  or  in  part, 
pursuing  their  studies  under  the  direction  of  this  faculty. 
Of  this  number,  however,   80  were  primarily   students  in 
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the  School  of  Law  who  registered  themselves  with  the 
instructor  in  French,  Dr.  O'Connor,  in  order  to  attend  his 
course  of  lectures  on  Norman-French  as  contained  in  ancient 
legal  documents.  The  connection  of  these  80  students  with 
the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  was  so  slight  that  they  are  not 
included  in  the  following  statistical  summary. 

The  92  students  who  registered  in  the  ofifice  of  the  dean 
are  classified  as  follows : 

Seniors  in  the  School  of  Arts 32 

Registered  in  the  Collegiate  Course  for  Women..   5 

Holding  a  bachelor's  degree 47 

Not  included  in  any  of  the  above 3 

In   addition  there  were  registered    through 

Barnard  College 5 

Total 92 

Inasmuch  as  we  have  at  Columbia  made  the  beginning  of 
the  senior  year  in  the  undergraduate  course,  the  commence- 
ment of  university  work,  all  of  these  92  students  were 
university  students  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  ;  and  all 
but  three  had  qualified  themselves  to  enter  the  university 
by  pursuing  a  liberal  course  of  study  at  least  so  far  as  the 
end  of  the  junior  year  in  the  ordinary  college  course.  More 
than  one-half  of  the  whole  number,  or  47,  had  proceeded  to 
the  bachelor's  degree,  either  at  Columbia  College  or  else- 
where ;  and  26  of  these  47  had  previously  pursued  post- 
graduate studies,  since  23  held  the  degree  of  master,  and  3 
that  of  doctor,  at  the  time  of  enrolling  themselves  with  this 
faculty. 

The  47  students  holding  the  bachelor's  degree,  or  its 
equivalent,  represented  twenty  different  institutions,  as 
follows  : 

Columbia  College 19  St.  Lawrence  University. ...  3 

Harvard  University 4  Wesleyan  University 2 

College  of  the  City  of  New  Rutgers  College 2 

York 3  University  of  Pennsylvania.  2 

Princeton  College 3  St.  Francis  Xavier's  College  2 
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Georgetown  University..  . .  i     Indiana  University i 

St.  Stephen's  College i     Lafayette  College I 

Trinity  College i     Holy  Cross  College i 

Haverford  College i     Middleburg  College i 

University  of  the  South  . . . .  i  Leibniz-Gymnasium,  Berlin.,  i 

University  of  Michigan  . .  . .  i  


51 
Deduct  for  students  holding  more  than  one  degree. . .  .4 


Total 47 

Of  the  92  enrolled,  11  were  students  in  the  theological 
seminaries  of  this  city,  admitted  in  accordance  with  the 
resolution  of  the  trustees,  passed  April  7,  1890.  Of  the  11, 
9  came  from  the  General  Theological  Seminary  and  2  from 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary.  It  is  expected  that  the 
number  of  students  coming  from  the  latter  institution  will 
hereafter  be  considerably  increased,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
an  arrangement  has  happily  been  effected  by  which  the 
hours  of  instruction  at  that  seminary  will  no  longer  coincide 
with  those  in  which  most  of  the  instruction  by  this  faculty  is 
given. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  35  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts — 33  men  and  2  women  were  certified  to  the 
Board  of  the  College,  as  having  satisfactorily  completed  such 
work  as  they  had  undertaken  with  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy. 

The  following  candidates  for  the  degrees  of  master  of  arts 
and  doctor  of  philosophy,  respectively,  were  recommended 
by  this  faculty  to  the  University  Council,  as  qualified  to 
receive  the  appropriate  degree  in  so  far  as  their  work  had 
fallen  under  the  jurisdiction  and  supervision  of  the  faculty 
of  philosophy. 

A.  For  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  : 

1.  John  Storm  Appleby,  Ph.B.,  Columbia  College,  1888. 
Major  subject :    with   the    faculty   of    mathematics   and 

natural  science. 
Minor  subjects  :  history  of  philosophy,  ethics. 
Essay — "  The  Renaissance  in  Architecture." 

2.  Miss  Annie  Leland  Barber,  A.B.  Cert.-Harvard. 
Subjects  :    German,  English,  and  Greek. 
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3.  Frederic    Taber    Cooper,    A.B.,    Harvard,    1886;    LL.B., 

Columbia,  1887. 
Major  subject :  Latin  language  and  literature. 
Minor  subjects  :  Greek  language  and  literature,  Sanskrit. 
Essay — "The  Roman  Triclinium,   as  exemplified   in   the 
Cena  Trimalcionis  of  Petronius." 

4.  Frank  Pierrepont  Graves,  A.B.,  Columbia,  1890. 
Major  subject:  Greek  language  and  literature. 

Minor  subjects  :  Greek  archaeology  and  epigraphy,  Latin 

language  and  literature. 
Essay — "  Burial  Customs  among  the  Ancient  Greeks." 

5.  Charles  Harris  Hayes,  A.B.,  Columbia,  1890. 

Major  subject:  High  German  language  and  literature. 
Minor  subjects:    Scandinavian  languages,  history  of  phi- 
losophy. 
Essay — "  Goethe's  Relation  to  Spinoza." 

6.  Thomas  Kelby,  B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1890. 
Major  subject :  with  the  faculty  of  political  science. 
Minor  subjects  :    one  with  the  faculty  of  political  science, 

English  language  and  literature. 
Essay— "The  Settlement  of  Massachusetts." 

7.  Max  James  Kohler,  B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New 

York,  1890. 
Major  subject :  with  the  faculty  of  political  science. 
Minor  subjects  :    one  with  the  faculty  of  political  science, 

German  language  and  literature. 
Essay — "  The    Charters   of    the    Middle    and    Southern 

Colonies." 

8.  Edward  Arthur  Northall,  A.B.,  Columbia,  1879. 
Subjects  :  Greek,  Latin,  and  English. 

B.  For  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy: 

1.  Daniel  Edward  Lorenz,  A.B.,  Otterbein  University,  1884, 

and  A.M.,  1888. 
Subjects:  History  of  philosophy,  psychology,  and  ethics. 
Dissertation — "The  Theology  of  Kant." 

2.  Max  Leopold  Margolis,  Leibniz-Gymnasium,  Berlin,  1889; 

A.M.,  Columbia,  1890. 
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Major  subject :  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac  languages. 
Minor  subjects:  Latin  language  and  literature,  psychology. 
Dissertation — "  Commentarius     Isaacidis     quatenus     ad 

textum  Talmudis  investigandum  adhiberi  possit,  Tracta- 

tu  'Ervbhin  ostenditur." 

3.  Benjamin  Duryea  Woodward,  B.  es  S.,  1885  ;  B.  ^s  L., 

1886  ;  A.B.,  Columbia,  1888,  and  A.M.,  1889. 
Major  subject :  High  German  language  and  literature. 
Minor  subjects :     Romance   philology,  Scandinavian  lan- 
guages. 
Dissertation — "  Palatal  Consonants  in  English." 

4.  Clarence    Hoffman    Young,  A.B.,   Columbia,    1888,  and 

A.M.,   1889. 

Major  subject  :  Greek  language  and  literature. 

Minor  subjects  :  Greek  archaeology  and  epigraphy,  Latin 
language  and  literature. 

Dissertation — "  Erchia,  a  Deme  of  Attica." 

Of  the  above,  Miss  Barber  and  Messrs.  Northall  and 
Lorenz  presented  themselves  for  examination  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  in  force  before  the  organization  of  the 
university.  The  privilege  of  so  doing  will  expire  in  June, 
1892. 

The  theory  upon  which  the  action  of  the  Board  of  the 
College  was  taken,  which  permitted  members  of  the  senior 
class  in  the  School  of  Arts  to  elect  any  of  the  courses  that 
the  several  university  faculties  might  designate  as  open  to 
them,  was  that  the  privilege  of  election  during  the  senior 
year  should  be  absolutely  free  and  unlimited.  In  practice, 
however,  this  is  impossible.  The  courses  designated  by  the 
university  faculties  are  so  numerous  that  at  some  hours  of 
the  day  no  fewer  than  twelve  of  them  are  being  given  at  the 
same  time.  During  the  past  year  the  conflict  between 
these  courses  has  been  a  purely  accidental  and  hap-hazard 
matter,  and  has  so  operated  as  seriously  to  impair  the 
efficiency  of  the  plan  of  free  election.  For  the  correction 
of  this  state  of  affairs,  my  suggestion  is  that,  not  later  than 
May  of  each  year,  the  several  university  faculties  should 
be  required  to  announce  the  courses  open  to  seniors  during 
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the  year  following,  and  arrange  them,  so  far  as  possible,  in 
"  examination  groups."  In  all  the  courses  included  in  the 
same  "  examination  group,"  the  concluding  examinations 
should  be  set  for  the  same  day  and  hour,  and  the  lectures 
and  other  exercises  throughout  the  year  be  arranged  so  as 
to  conflict  so  far  as  possible,  and  thus  make  the  courses  in 
any  one  '*  examination  group  "  mutually  exclusive.  This 
apparent  restriction  upon  the  senior's  privilege  of  free  elec- 
tion is  only  that  made  necessary  by  circumstances,  and  it 
would  be  more  rational  and  far  less  detrimental  than  the 
chance  limitations  now  in  existence. 

A  year's  experience  has  made  it  plain  that  many  of  the 
university  courses  of  lectures,  particularly  such  as  are  of  a 
general  and  introductory  character,  are  of  interest  and  value 
to  many  cultivated  persons  of  mature  age,  who  have  neither 
the  leisure  nor  the  desire  to  become  duly  matriculated 
students.  I  recommend  that  for  such  persons  a  special 
form  of  ticket  be  provided,  and  issued  on  the  payment  of  a 
fee,  entitling  the  bearer  to  attend,  without  matriculation, 
such  lectures  as  may  be  designated  by  the  proper  authority. 
In  addition  to  opening  up  a  source  of  additional  income, 
this  step  would  recognize  publicly  and  formally  the  interest 
that  the  university  has  in  the  intelligent  portion  of  the 
community  beyond  its  walls.  A  similar  arrangement  at  the 
University  of  Berlin  has  at  times  attracted  more  than  two 
thousand  persons,  in  addition  to  the  regularly  enrolled 
students. 

The  large  number  of  advanced  students  and  specialists 
resident  in  and  near  New  York,  many  of  whom  pursue  their 
studies  in  the  college  library,  suggests  the  possibility  and 
advisability  of  securing  the  benefit  of  their  presence  in  some 
more  or  less  formal  way.  This  might  readily  be  accom- 
plished by  establishing  here  a  grade  similar  to  that  of  the 
Privat-Docenten  at  the  German  universities,  Docents  might 
be  appointed  by  the  University  Council,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  head  of  any  department  of  instruction.  Such 
persons  should  be  attached  to  the  university,  without  com- 
pensation, and  permitted  to  offer  courses  of  instruction  to 
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university  students.  The  number  of  Z?<?^£';'2i'5  to  be  appointed 
in  any  one  department  should  be  limited,  and  the  appoint- 
ments confined  to  those  who  had  already  taken  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  The 
result  would  be  to  strengthen  greatly,  and  without  expense, 
the  work  of  the  several  university  faculties,  and  to  enlist  in 
their  temporary  service  some  of  the  most  promising  scholars 
of  the  country.  While  such  Docents  would  be  fitting  them- 
selves for  higher  and  more  responsible  positions  elsewhere, 
they  would  widen  the  scope  of  the  instruction  given  at 
Columbia  by  supplementing  the  courses  given  by  members 
of  the  regular  staff. 

Respectfully, 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 

Dean. 
June  30,  1 89 1. 
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OFFICERS   OF   INSTRUCTION. 

Professors 8 

Adjunct  Professors 2 

Instructors 3 

Tutors I 

Lecturers 4 

18 

RESIDENCES   OF   STUDENTS. 

New  York  City 38 

Brooklyn 11 

Colorado i 

Connecticut i 

Massachusetts i 

Missouri i 

Montana i 

New  Jersey 8 

New  York  State 18 

Pennsylvania 4 

Tennessee i 

Utah I 

—     86 
Foreign  Countries : 

Germany i 

87 

Number  holding  degree  of  A.B 20 

"  A.M 17 

"       "  B.L I 

"       "  B.S 2 

"       "  M.S 3 

"  Ph.B 2 

"       "  Ph.D 2 
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LIBRARY. 

REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN 

FOR   THE   ACADEMIC   YEAR   ENDING  JUNE   30,    189I. 

To  the  President  of  Columbia  College 

in  the  City  of  New  York. 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  for  the 
library  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1891  : 

GROWTH  OF  THE  LIBRARY. 
The  additions  for  the  year  were  16,440  bound  volumes,  of 
which  10,228  came  by  purchase  or  exchange,  and  6,212  by 
gift.  The  number  of  pamphlets  given  was  1,965.  The 
number  of  bound  volumes  contained  in  the  library  exclusive 
of  duplicates,  is,  approximately,  125,000.  This  does  not 
include  the  libraries  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  the  Huguenot  Society,  deposited  here.  The  yearly 
additions  for  the  past  five  years,  as  entered  in  the  accession 
books,  have  been  as  follows  : 

1887 7,7^1     1889 8,502 

1888 5,087     1890 14,125 

1891 16,440 

The  additions  received  by  purchase  during  the  year  are 
of  the  same  general  character  as  those  for  the  immediate 
past. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  library  to  gather  here  the  most 
recent  and  reliable  authorities,  particularly  on  the  subjects 
embraced  in  the  courses  of  the  several  schools  of  the  insti- 
tution, together  with  material  for  original  research  so  far  as 
the  funds  will  allow. 
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Among  the  more  important  works  received  during  the 
year  may  be  cited  : 

Anzeiger  f.  Literatur  d.  Bibliothekswissenschaft,  33  vols.; 
Berichte  d.  sachs.  Gesellschaft  d.  Wissenschaft,  32  vols.  ; 
Bibliothek  d.  schonen  Wissenschaft,  75  vols. ;  Berlin.  Soc.  f. 
wiss.  Kritik.  Jahrbiicher,  22  vols.  ;  United  Service  Journal, 
88  vols.  ;  Berlin  Akad.  d.  Wissenschaft.  Abhandlungen,  14 
vols.  ;  British  Archaeol.  Assoc.  Journal,  41  vols. ;  Fort- 
nightly Review,  48  vols.  ;  John  Bull,  29  vols.  ;  The  Satirist, 
14  vols.  ;  Memoirs  of  the  Manchester  Lit.  and  Philosoph. 
Soc,  25  vols.  ;  Annales  du  Musee,  38  vols.  ;  Wien.  Akad.  d. 
Wiss.  Sitzungsberichte  philos.  hist.  Classe,  105  vols. 

In  Philosophy:  La  Philosophie  Positive,  31  vols.;  La 
Critique  Philosophique,  22  vols.  ;  Revue  Philosophique,  16 
vols.;  Philosophische  Monatshefte,  17  vols.;  La  P'ilosophia 
delle  Scuole  Ital.,  28  vols.  ;  Journal  of  Mental  Science,  22 
vols. 

In  History  and  Political  Science  :  Gt.  Britain  Parliament, 
House  of  Commons  Journal,  45  vols.  ;  Regesta  Boica,  13 
vols.  ;  Zeitschrift  f.  allg.  Erdkunde,  33  vols.  ;  Biblioteca 
Storica  eLitteraria  di  Sicilia,  28  vols.  ;  Bouquet,  Recueil  des 
Hist,  des  Gaules,  23  vols.  ;  Codex  Diplomaticus  Silesiae,  12 
vols.  ;  Sommers'  Collection  of  Tracts,  16  vols.  ;  Statistical 
Soc.  of  London  Journal,  27  vols. ;  Spain,  Coll.  dos  Tratados, 
Convencoes,  e  Contratatas,  22  vols. ;  Deutsche  Zeit.-u.-Streit 
Fragen,  17  vols.  ;  Zeitschrift  f.  d.  privat.  u.  offentl.  Recht., 
16  vols.  ;   British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  59  vols. 

In  Literature  and  Philology  among  numerous  other  works 
may  be  mentioned  :  Revue  des  Etudes  Juives,  14  vols.  ; 
Revue  des  Langues  Romanes,  24  vols.  ;  Journal  Asiatique, 
134  vols.  ;  Goldoni,  C,  Opere,  25  vols.  ;  Heiberg,  J.  L., 
Poetiske  Skriften,  22  vols.  ;  Bilderdyk,  Dichtwerken,  16 
vols. 

In  Zoology  many  series  have  been  added,  including : 
Curtis,  J.,  British  Entomology,  16  vols.  ;  Cuvicr,  G.,  Le 
Regne  Animal,  20  vols.  ;  Cuvier,  G.,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Poissons, 
26  vols.  ;  Report  on  Voyage  of  H.  M.  S.  Challenger,  47 
vols.;    Zeitschrift   f.   wissenschaftliche    Zoologie,   51   vols.; 
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British  Museum,  Natural  History  Catalogues,  195  vols.  ; 
Soc.  Entomologique  de  France :  Annales,  65  vols.;  The  Zoolo- 
gist, 45  vols.  ;  Berliner  entomologische  Zeitschrift,  35  vols.  ; 
Bericht  iiber  die  Entomologie,  45  vols.;  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Histoire 
Naturelle,  50  vols.;  Morphologisches  Jahrbuch,  16  vols.; 
Temnninck,  Recueil  de  Planches  col.  d'Oiseaux,  16  vols. ; 
Sturm,  J.,  Deutschlands  Insecten,  23  vols.  ;  Paris,  Museum 
National  d'Histoire  Naturelle:  Annales,  75  vols. ;  Archiv  fiir 
Naturgeschichte,  88  vols. ;  Zoological  Record,  26  vols. 

In  the  other  sciences :  Jahresbericht  iiber  Pharmakognosie, 
23  vols. ;  Bureau  des  Longitudes,  Annuaire,  40  vols. ;  Jour- 
nal de  Pharmacie,  29  vols. ;  Journal  de  I'Ecole  Polytech- 
nique,  22  vols. ;  Giornale  di  Mathmatiche,  24  vols. ;  Zeit- 
schrift f.  Math.  u.  Physik,  28  vols. 

The  interest  in  the  growth  of  the  library  on  the  part  of 
the  officers  of  the  several  departments  of  instruction,  is, 
almost  without  exception,  an  active  one,  and  the  consequent 
demand  for  more  and  more  books  is  always  urgent,  and  in 
many  departments  quite  beyond  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  library.  While  thus  in 
some  departments  the  relative  growth  of  the  library  is  much 
less  rapid  than  could  be  desired,  and  large  numbers  of  actual 
titles  or  classes  of  books  are  recommended  to  the  librarian, 
which  he  is  unable  to  buy,  yet  on  the  whole  the  develop- 
ment of  the  library  with  the  increased  appropriations  of  the 
last  two  years,  and  the  gifts  which  have  come  to  us,  is  cause 
for  just  satisfaction.  If  similar  good  fortune  in  the  matter 
of  gifts  accompany  for  the  years  to  come  the  regular  appro- 
priations as  they  now  stand  for  the  purchase  of  books, 
Columbia  College  may  reasonably  hope  in  a  few  years  for  a 
library  not  unworthy  the  reputation  of  the  institution,  and 
tolerably  adequate  to  the  work  it  has  in  hand.  It  is  always 
to  be  remembered  that  the  larger  the  library  and  the  broader 
the  field  it  undertakes  to  cover,  the  more  numerous  become 
the  special  lines  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  gather  material. 
The  past  year  has  been  one  of  much  healthy  activity  on  the 
part  of  American  colleges  and  universities,  and  the  libraries 
of  the  more  important  institutions  around  us  have  received 
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their  full  share  in  the  development.  Among  other  institu- 
tions Yale  College.  Cornell  University,  and  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  have  erected  new  and  much  enlarged 
library  buildings,  and  with  new  buildings  and  increased 
facilities  these  and  other  college  libraries  enter  upon  a 
broader  and  more  rapid  development  in  size  and  usefulness. 

LIBRARY    BUILDING. 

During  the  year  shelving  was  put  in  the  room  known  as 
No.  4,  but  the  additional  space  for  books  thus  obtained  is 
not  enough  to  hold  the  growth  of  the  year.  The  next  space 
available  which  it  is  possible  to  utilize  for  the  storage  of 
books  in  the  present  building  is  in  the  basement,  far  re- 
moved from  the  reading-room  in  the  main  library,  and 
inconvenient  of  access.  This  as  the  only  available  space  it 
is  proposed  to  prepare  for  the  storage  of  books.  The 
librarian  can  only  repeat  what  has  been  often  pointed  out 
in  former  reports — the  practical  disadvantages  and  incon- 
venience of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  library  shelves 
and  inadequate  storage  space  in  the  administration  of  the 
library.  This  condition,  although  it  can  be  endured,  is 
highly  undesirable,  and  lessens  the  efficiency  and  service- 
ability of  the  library.  The  need  for  additional  reading- 
room  space,  particularly  for  some  special  reading-rooms 
and  for  rooms  for  cataloguing  and  administrative  purposes, 
increases  with  the  increased  use  and  extent  of  the  library. 

The' Class  of  '91  of  the  School  of  Arts,  following  the 
example  of  the  Class  of  '85,  placed  as  a  memorial  of  the 
class  a  stained-glass  window  in  the  west  end  of  the  reading- 
room.  This  new  window  forms  a  companion  to  that  formerly 
there,  and  contains  a  standing  figure  of  Virgil  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Latin  literature.  During  the  year  the  portrait 
of  Professor  T.  W.  Dwight,  the  retiring  warden  of  the  Law 
School,  painted  by  D.  Huntington,  by  order  of  the  trustees, 
has  been  hung  in  the  library.  Also  a  framed  photograph 
of  Mr.  John  J.  Townsend,  trustee  of  the  college  from  1879 
until  his  death  in  1890,  has  been  presented  by  Mrs.  Town- 
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send  and  hung  in  the  library.  The  portraits  in  the  library, 
as  far  as  it  was  found  necessary,  have  during  the  year  been 
carefully  cleaned,  repaired,  and  varnished,  and  are  now 
presumably  in  suitable  condition. 

USE    OF    THE    LIBRARY. 

By  the  statistics  of  circulation  and  books,  which  are  ap- 
pended, it  appears  that  the  total  number  of  books  loaned 
from  the  library  was  22,721.  The  number  for  the  four 
previous  years  was  as  follows  : 

1886-7 13,373     1888-9 11,325 

1887-8 12,615     1889-90 16,004 

A  gratifying  increase  of  this  department  of  the  library's 
use  is  thus  evident.  The  library  has  been  open  during  the 
usual  time  throughout  the  past  year. 

CATALOGUE    DEPARTMENT. 

The  work  of  the  catalogue  department  during  the  past 
year  has  been  much  more  extensive  than  ever  before.  The 
number  of  new  cards  that  have  been  written  and  placed  in 
the  catalogue  is  28,647.  This  does  not  include  about  6,000 
cards  written  for  the  Avery  collection  but  not  yet  marked 
and  placed  in  the  catalogue.  The  number  for  the  previous 
four  years  was  as  follows  : 

1886-7 145907     1888-9 20,464 

1887-8 11,533     1889-90 19,254 

Beside  this  number  of  new  cards,  over  17,000  old  cards 
have  received  corrections  and  additions.  The  old  classed- 
catalogue  upon  which  work  was  carried  on  from  1883  to 
1889  has  been  abandoned,  having  proved  of  little  or  no 
practical  use.  An  alphabetical  subject-catalogue,  similar  in 
plan  to  that  used  by  the  larger  and  more  important  Ameri. 
can  libraries,  has  been  settled  upon,  and  nearly  half  of  the 
old  catalogue  transformed  and  placed  in  the  alphabetical 
catalogue.  This  work,  which  has  been  carried  on  and  which 
will  be  continued  and  completed  with  the  regular  force  of 
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the  library,  while  it  involves  a  large  amount  of  additional 
labor  for  the  librarian  and  the  catalogue  department,  will,  it 
is  believed,  vastly  increase  the  utility  of  the  library. 

GIFTS. 

Several  important  gifts  have  been  received  for  the  library 
durino-  the  year.    By  the  will  of  the  late  Charles  M.  DaCosta, 
trustee  of  Columbia  College  from  1886  to  1890,  his  valuable 
law  and  private  library  were,  together  with  a  large  bequest, 
given  to  the   college.     The  law  library  contained,  among 
other  things,  complete  sets  of  the  reports  of  the  several 
courts  of  New  York  State,  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
other  courts  of  the  United  States.     The  private  library  con- 
sisted largely  of  well-bound  editions  of  American,  English, 
French,  and  German  classics,  the  whole  forming  a  gift  of 
great  value  and  interest.     By  means  of  the  late  Dr.  J.  I. 
Northrop,  instructor  in  zoology,  a  large  number  of  valuable 
and  expensive  works  in  zoology  have  been  received  for  the 
library,  through  the  beneficence  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Senff, 
who  placed  at  Dr.  Northrop's  disposal  a  fund  of  $10,000  to 
be  expended  for  works  in  zoology.     The  library  has  also 
received  from  Mr.  Henry   M.  Moore  for  the  purchase  of 
books  for  the  Oriental  department,  $100;    from  Dr.  A.  C. 
Bernheim,  lecturer  in  the  School  of  Political  Science,  for  the 
purchase  of  books  in  the  department  of  history,  $100 ;  and 
from   Mr.  William   G.  Low,  of  the  class  of  1865,  for  the 
purchase  of  books,  $250. 

AVERY    ARCHITECTURAL    LIBRARY. 

The  most  important  gift  of  the  year,  however,  has  been 
the  magnificent  donation  of  Mr.  Samuel  P.  Avery,  of  this 
city,  in  the  foundation  of  the  Avery  Architectural  Library. 
Mr.  Avery  makes  this  foundation  in  memory  of  his  son,  Mr. 
Henry  Ogden  Avery,  an  architect  of  this  city,  who  died 
April  19,  1890.  It  was  Mr.  Avery's  wish  to  create  a 
suitable  memorial  to  his  son  which  should  be  at  the  same 
time   a   lasting   testimonial  to  the  interest  of  Mr.  Henry 
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Ogden  Avery  and  of  his  parents  in  the  elevation  of  the 
architectural  and  art  interests  of  the  people  of  New  York 
and  the  country.  Mr,  Avery  has  given  to  the  library  all  the 
books  of  his  deceased  son,  together  with  many  additions 
from  his  own  collection,  and  the  sum  of  $30,000.  Of  this 
sum,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Avery's  wish,  $15,000  have 
been  invested  as  a  permanent  endowment  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  the  collection,  and  the  remaining  $15,000 
is  being  expended  at  once  for  books  in  architecture  and  the 
decorative  arts,  including  much  archaeology.  Mr.  Avery 
has  added  to  his  original  gifts  during  the  year  repeated  gifts 
of  books,  oftentimes  of  great  pecuniary  value  to  the  collec- 
tion. There  are  now  2,000  volumes  in  the  collection,  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  $15,000  has  not  yet  been 
expended.  This  collection  now  fills  a  room  which  was 
originally  set  apart  for  it,  and  it  will  be  necessary  tem- 
porarily to  divide  the  collection,  placing  part  of  it  in 
another  room.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  possible  in 
the  near  future  to  give  this  magnificent  architectural  library 
a  deserved  home  in  large,  well-lighted,  spacious,  permanent 
rooms,  befitting  its  character  and  use.  In  addition  to  the 
books  to  the  amount  of  several  thousand  dollars  which  Mr. 
Avery  has  given  since  his  original  bequest,  he  has  provided 
for  the  architectural  library  two  handsome  reading  tables  of 
carved  oak,  specially  designed,  and  an  oak  case  for  expensive 
folio  volumes,  of  which  the  collection  has  hundreds.  These 
cases  were  designed  by  Mr.  Russell  Sturgis,  to  whom  the 
college  is  largely  indebted  for  his  services  in  connection 
with  this  valuable  collection  of  books.  Mr.  Sturgis  has 
given  largely  of  his  time  and  special  knowledge  of  the 
literature  in  this  field,  and  has  been  Mr.  Avery's  adviser  in 
his  gifts  to  the  library. 

The  Architectural  League  of  New  York  has  given  a  sub- 
stantial brass  tablet  with  a  suitable  inscription,  in  memory 
of  Mr.  H.  O.  Avery,  their  colleague,  and  in  honor  of  the 
foundation. 

The  list  of  the  numerous  donors  of  books  and  pamphlets 
to  the  library  is  appended. 
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EXPENDITURES. 


The  direct   expenses   of   the   library  paid  here  were   as 
follows  : 

Salaries $13,810.82 

Supplies  and  Incidentals 1,594.28 

Books  and  Binding 16,801.02 

The  Book  Account  was  as  follows  : 

Bal.  from  last  year. .%        7513     Expended $16,801.02 

Appropriation 17,00000  Balance  carried  over 

Fines 284.20  to    next   year's  ac- 

Received     for    sales  count  to  meet  out- 

and  for  lost  books,          70.75  standing  orders. . .        879.06 

Gifts 250.00  


$17,680.08  $17,680.08 

There  was  expended  for  binding  and  repairing  of  books 
$2,655.75.  The  number  of  books  newly  bound  was  2,633. 
The  number  of  books  rebound  and  repaired  was  986.  The 
number  of  volumes  upon  which  class  and  book  numbers 
were  gilded  during  the  year  was  18,779,  ^^  ^  cost  of  $756.09. 

Appendices  show  the  monthly  use    of    the    library,  and 

give  the  names  of  persons  and  institutions  who  have  made 

gifts  of  books  or  pamphlets  to  the  library  during  the  year. 

Respectfully, 

Geo.  H.  Baker, 

Librarian. 
June  30,  1891. 
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Com 


Adelbert  College   . 
Adrian  "  .      . 

Agassiz,  Alex.  ... 
Alabama  Auditor  . 

R.  R.  Com. 
"  St.    Bar    Assoc 

"         Supt.   of  Educ 
Albion  College 
Allegany    Co., 
Superv'isors    . 
Allegheny,     Pa., 

Counc. 
Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  of  Sci 
"     Banker's  Assoc. 
"     Bar  Assoc. 
"     Economic  Assoc. 
"     Iron  &  Steel  Assoc 
"     Metrological  Soc. 
"     Museum     of     Nat 

Hist.     .     .     . 
"     Philosophical  Soc. 
"     Soc.      of     Mechan 

Eng.      .     .     . 
"     Soc.    of     Microsco 
pists 
Amherst  College    . 
Andover  Theol.  Sera. 
Anthony's  Photog.  Bulle 

tin 

Archseol.  Inst,  of  Am. 
Architectural  League 
Astor  Library  ... 
Atlanta  Univ.  ... 
Avery,  S.  P.  ... 
Bachelder,  N.  J.  .  . 
Baker,  J.  F.  ... 
W.  G.  .  .  . 
Univ.  .  .  . 
Baltimore  Dental  Coll. 
Bangor,        Me.,       Com 

Counc 

Bangor  Pub.  Library 

Barton 

Bartow,  Rev.  E.  P.    . 
Bates  College    . 
Battle  Creek  College  . 
Beauregard,  G.  T. 
Belmont,  August  . 

"        College  .     . 
Beloit  College   . 
Berghocffer,  Dr.  C.  W. 
Berkeley  School     . 


2,000 

I 

I 

15 


Bernheim,  A.  C.    . 
Bolton,  H.  C.    .     .     . 
Boston  Auditor 

"      Health  Bd.     . 
"       Museum   of  Fine 

Arts  .     .      . 
"      R.  R.  Com.     . 
"      Record  Com.  . 
"      Soc.  of  Nat.  Hist 
"       University. 
Boutel,  L.  H.   .     .     . 
Bowdoin  College    . 
Bovven,  C.  V.    . 
Bradlee,  CD..     .     . 
Britton,  Dr.  N.  L.     . 
Brookline  Pub.  Lib.   . 
Brooklyn  Comptroller 
"         Eye    and    Ear 

Hospit. 
"  Institute 

"  Library  . 

Brown,  John  Crosby  . 
"        John  Croumbie 
"        Univ.    .     .     . 
Browne's     Phonographic 

Monthly    .... 
Brownell,  T.  F.     .     . 
Bryn  Mawr  College    . 
Buchtel  College     .     , 
Bucknell  Univ.       .     . 
Budell,  Max  C.      .     . 
Buenos  Aires  Observatory 
Buffalo  Comptroller   . 
"       Hist.  Soc. 
"       Library 
Burgess,  Prof.  J.  W.  . 
Butler  Univ.     ... 
California  Legislature 
R.  R.  Com. 
"         St.     Mineralo 

gist 

Calvin  College  .     . 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Mayor 
Camden,  N.  J.,  City  Clerk 
Canada,  Agric,  Dept.  of 
"        Minister  of    Fi- 
nance . 
"        Geol.  Survey 
"        Geol.    and   Nat 

Hist.  Mu. 
"        Royal  Soc,     . 
Capital  University 
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Carleton  College    .     . 

I 

Davidson  College  .     .     . 

14 

Carpenter,  Prof.  W.   H. 

3 

4 

Day,  David  T.       ... 

I 

Carthage  College   . 

I 

Denver  Pub.  Lib. .     .     . 

I 

Case   School  of  Applied 

De  Pauw  Univ.      .     .     . 

3 

Sci 

I 

De  Peyster,  Gen.  J.  Watts 
Detroit  College      .     .     . 

31 

Central  College,  Mo. 

I 

I 

"        Penn.  College     . 

I 

"      High  School  .     . 

I 

"        Tenn.        " 

2 

Dickinson  College 

2 

"        Wesleyan" 

I 

Diocese  of  Albany      .     . 

2 

Chelsea,  Mass.,  Pub.  Lib. 

2 

"        "  New  York     . 

2 

2 

Chicago  Bd.  of  Trade     . 

I 

Doane  College  .... 

I 

"        Comptroller  . 

5 

2 

Drisler,  Prof.  Henry 

7 

"        Manual     Train- 

Drury College  .... 

I 

ing  Sch.    . 

I 

Earlham  College    . 

I 

"        Pub.  Lib.      .     . 

I 

Egleston,  Prof.  T.  S.       . 

8 

Christian  Univ.     .     .     . 

I 

Emory  College  .... 

I 

Church  Work    .... 

2 

Engineers  Club  of  Phila. 

I 

Cincinnati  Pub.  Lib. 

2 

"      Soc.  West  Penn. 

I 

Civil  Service  Reform  Asso. 

I 

Enoch  Pratt  Free  Lib.    . 

2 

Claflin  University  . 

3 

Erie  Com.  Council     .     . 

3 

Clark  Univ.,  Ga.   . 

I 

Erskine  College     .     .     , 

I 

"         "        Mass. 

2 

Essex  Institute  .... 

4 

Cobden  Club     .     . 

I 

Eureka  College 

I 

Cockroft,  W.     .     . 

I 

I 

Ewing         "            ... 
Fackler,  D.  Parks       .     . 

I 

I 

Coke,  John  A.  .     . 

Colby,  C.  E.     .     . 

lO 

Fewkes,  J-  W. 

I 

"        Univ. 

3 
I 

Findlay  College     . 
Fisk,  Harvey     .... 

I 

Colgate  Univ.   . 

5 

8 

College  of  Charleston 

2 

"     University     . 

I 

"       "  Montana    .     . 

I 

Fitchburg  Com.  Counc.  . 

3 

"       "  New  Jersey     . 

I 

Florida  R.  R.  Com.   .     . 

3 

"       "  the  Holy  Cross 

I 

"       Sec.  of  State  .     . 

I 

"      "     "  Sacred  Heart 

I 

Fort  Worth  Univ.       .     . 

2 

Colorado  College  .     .     . 

2 

Franklin  College   .     .     . 

I 

"        Labor  Bur.  .     . 

I 

I 

"         and      Marshall 

Supt.  Pub.  Inst. 

I 

College 

2 

Columbia  Co.  Supervisors 

4 

Froebel  Acad 

2 

Columbian  Univ.   . 

12 

Frothingham,  Rev.  J. 

2 

Conn.  Health  Board  .     . 

I 

Fulton  Co.  Supervisors  . 

2 

"      Labor  Bur.       .     . 

I 

Furman  Univ 

26 

"      R.  R.  Com.     .     . 

I 

Gammon  Theol.  Sem.     . 

I 

Cooke,  E.  A 

I 

I 

Geneva  College 
Georgia  R.  R.  Com.  .     . 

I 

Cooper  Union  .... 

I 

Cornell,  Robt.  C.  .     .     . 

I 

Georgetown  College  . 

13 

"        College,  Iowa    . 

3 

"             Univ. 

I 

Univ 

I 

8 

German  English  College 

2 

Council  Bluflfs,  Mayor     . 

I 

Giesen,  Ira  van 

2 

Cox,  Charles  F.     .     .     . 

I 

Gilbert  Acad 

I 

Cullis,  Dr.  Charles     .     . 

I 

Gillette,  H.  P 

2 

Cust,  Dr.  Robert  N.  .     . 

2 

Gitterman,  John  M.   .     . 

9 

3 

DaCosta,  CM.     .     .     . 

1,866 

5 

Gloucester,     Mass.,    City 

Dana,  Ja.  D 

I 
I 

Clerk 

Gottheil,  Dr.  R.  J.  H.   . 

I 

40 

Danbury,  Mayor   .     .     . 

6 

Dante  Soc 

I 

2 

Gottsberger,  W.  S.     .     . 
Gould,  Jay 

2 

I 

Dartmouth  College 
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Grand    Rapids     Bd.     of 

Kalamazoo  College     .     . 

I 

Trade 

I 

Kansas  Acad,  of  Science 

I 

Green,  Dr.  S.  Abbott     . 

I 

22 

Agric.  Bd.      .      . 

I 

"       Dr.  Samuel  S.     . 

2 

"      Labor  Bur 

I 

2 

Gustavus  Adolphus  Coll. 

II 

"      R.  R.  Com.    .     . 

I 

Hall,  Edward  H.  .     .     . 

I 

"      State    Hist.    Soc. 

I 

Hamilton,  Dr.  J   B.   .     . 

10 

Kentucky  Univ.     .      .     . 

3 

"         College.     .     . 

I 

Kenyon  College     .      .     . 

I 

Hamline  Univ. 

I 

Knoflach,  A 

I 

Hampden-Sidney  Coll.    . 

I 

Knox  College    .... 

I 

Hanover  College    . 

I 

Lafayette  College  .     .     . 

2 

Harlan,  Dr.  Caleb      .     . 

I 

Lake  Forest  Univ.     .     . 

2 

Hartford  Lib.  Assoc. 

3 

La  Salle  College    .     .     . 

I 

"         Travelers     Ins. 

Lawrence,     Mass.,    City 

I 

Co 

2 

Clerk    

8 

Harvard   Club  of  N.  Y. 

Lawrence,     Mass.,    Pub. 

City 

I 

Lib 

I 

Harvard  Museum  Comp. 

Lawrence  Univ.     .     .     . 

10 

Zool 

6 

Lehigh  Univ 

II 

Harvard  Univ. 

5 

9 

Leland  Stanford  Univ.    . 

2 

Hasbrouck  Institute  . 

I 

"       Univ 

I 

Hassam,  J.  T 

I 

Lenox  Library  .... 

I 

Haverford  College      .     . 

I 

Library  Co.  of  Phil.   .     . 

2 

Hebrew  Technical  Inst. 

I 

Lincoln  Univ 

2 

Heidelberg    Univ.,  Ohio 

I 

Lombard  Univ. 

I 

Heminway  Expedition    . 

I 

Loomis,  H.  B 

2 

Hillsdale  College  .     .     . 

I 

Lord,  Franklin  B.       .     . 

8 

Hiram             "       ... 

I 

Love,  J.  L 

I 

Hobart            "        ... 

2 

Low,  Pres.  Seth     .     .     . 

15 

207 

Holmes,  Clay  W.  .     .     . 

I 

Loyola  College 

I 

Hope  College    .... 

1 

Luther       "       .... 

I 

Howard   Memorial  Coll. 

I 

McMinnville  College 

I 

"          Univ. 

I 

Madison  Co.  Supervisors 

16 

Idaho,  Sec.  of  State   .     . 

I 

I 

"         Univ. 

I 

lies,  George       .... 

2 

Maimonides  Lib.  .     .     . 

3 

Illinois  College      .     .     . 

I 

Maine  Bur.  of  Statistics  . 

2 

"      Health  Bd.     .     . 

II 

7 

"       Missionary  Soc.    . 

I 

"      Indust.    Univ.     . 

3 

"       R.  R.  Com.     .     . 

I 

India  Gov. -Gen.    . 

I 

Maiden,  Mayor 

10 

Indiana  Bur.  of  Statis.    , 

3 

Pub.  Lib.     .     . 

2 

"        Univ 

I 

Manchester,  Auditor  .     . 

2 

Indianapolis  Pub.  Lib.    . 

2 

Manhattan  College     . 

I 

Institution  of  Civil  Eng. 

6 

Maryville  College  . 

II 

2 

Mass.  Agric.  Exper.  .Sta. 

2 

"     R.  R.  Com.       .     . 

3 

"      Civil  Service  Com. 

I 

"     Supt.  Pub.  Instr.   . 

I 

"      Health  Bd.       .     . 

5 

"     Univ 

3 

"      Inst. of  Technology 

15 

Jackson,  Dr.  A.  V.  VV.   . 

3 

3 

"      Insurance  Com. 

2 

Jameson,  Mrs.   E.    \). 

I 

"      I^abor  Bur.  . 

2 

Jay,  John      

2 

"      R.  R.  Com.      .     . 

I 

Jefferson  Co.  Supervisors 

4 

Mell)ourne  Univ.  .     .     . 

I 

Jersey  City  Bd.  of  Educ 

I 

Melrose  Pulj.  Lib. 

I 

Johns  Hopkins  Univ.     . 

12 

16 

Mercer  Univ 

3 

Jordan,  Mrs.  M.  C.    . 

45 

Meriden  Scient.  Assoc.    . 

I 

Journal  of  Am.  Ethnol.  . 

I 

Mexican  Minister  . 

9 

ii6 
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Miami  Univ.     .     . 
Mich.  Agric.  College . 
"      Auditor  .     .     . 
"      Labor  Bur.  . 
"      Mines  Statistics 
"      Mining  School 
"      R.  R.  Com.      . 
"      Sec.  of  State    . 
"      Univ.      .     .     . 
"      Weather  Service 
Middlebury  College    . 
Miller,  Chester  G. 

Rev.  W.  J.     . 
Milligan  College    . 
Milwaukee  Pub.  Lib. 
Minneapolis  Pub.  Lib. 
Minnesota  Hist.  Soc. 
"  Labor  Statis. 

R.  R.  Com. 
"  Supt.        Pub 

Instr 

Mississippi  Univ.  . 
Missouri  Botan.  Garden 
"        Labor  Statis. 

R.  R.  Com. 
"         Univ.  ... 
Mitchel,  T.  C.  .     .     . 

Moore,  H 

Morrison,  I.  S.       .     . 
Mt.  St.  Mary's  Coll.  . 
Mt.  Sinai  Hospital     . 
Mt.  Union  College     . 
Muhlenberg  College  . 
Munroe,  Prof.  H.  S.  . 
Muskingum  College    . 
Nash,  John  McLean,  Tr 
Napa  College    ... 
Nat.  Acad,  of  Sci. 
"    Assoc,  of  Wool  Man 
' '     Conference  of  Chari 

ties 

Nat.  Convention  of  Insur 
Nebraska  Auditor .     . 
"  Bd.   of   Trans. 

port 

Newburgh  City  clerk 
Nevada  Comptroller  . 
Univ.    .     .     . 
Newark  Educ.  Bd. 

Pub.  Lib.      . 
Newberry  Library 
Newcastle  -  upon  -  Tyne 

Lib 

Newton  Pub.  Lib. 
New  Britain  Com.  Counc 


2 

115 

I 

I 
I 
3 


New  Eng.  Hist.  Soc. 
New  Hamp.  St.  Lib. 

R.  R.  Com 

New  Jersey  Geol.  Survey 

' '  Labor  Bur. 

"  Legislature 

"  St.  Library 

"  Tax  Com. 

New  Orleans  Univ.     . 

N.  Y.  City  Aldermen 

Educ.  Bd. 

"  Police  Justices 

"  Produce  Ex. 

"  Record  Office 

N.  Y.  State  Attorney  Gen 

Chamb.ofCom 
N.  Y.  State  Civil  Service 

Com 

N.  Y.  State  Comptroller 
"  Factory  Insp 

"  Fish  Com. 

"  Forest   Com 

Health  Bd. 
"  Labor  Bd. 

"  Legislature 

"  Lunacy  Com 

"  Med.    Assoc 

"  Museum  . 

R.  R.  Com. 
' '  Reservation 

Com 

N.  Y.  Apprentices  Lib. 

Free  Circulat'g  Lib 
N.  Y.  Law  Journal    . 
Y.  M.  C.  A.     . 
New  Zealand  Mines  Dept 
Niagara  Co.  Supervi.  . 
Nichols.  G.  W.       .     . 
Northampton  City  Clerk 
No.     Car.      Agric.     Ex 

Station       .... 
No.  Car.  College  . 
No.  Dakota  Sec.  of  St. 
Northwestern  Coll. 

"  Univ.    . 

Nova  Scotia  Supt.  of  Educ. 
Oberlin  College 
Ogden  "  .     . 

Ohio  Forestry  Bur.     . 
Labor  Bur     . 
Metrological  Bur. 
R.  R.  Com.  .     . 
State  Univ.  . 

Univ 

Workshops  Inspec 


27 
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Olivet  College  . 
Omaha  Pub.  Lib.  .     . 
Oneida  Co.  Supervisors 
Ontario  Co.  " 

Orange,  Mayor 
Orleans  Co.  Supervisors 
Oswego  Co.         " 
Ottawa  Univ.    . 
Otterbein  Univ.     . 
Pacific  Univ.     . 
Peabody  Museum  . 
Peck,  Prof.  H.  T.       . 
Peddie  Institute     .     . 
Penn.  Acad,  of  Fine  Art 

"      College   . 

"      Geol.  Survey    . 

"      Hist.  Soc.    . 

"      Military  Acad. 

"      State  Library    . 
Peralta,  J.  F.  de    .     . 
Perry,  Prof.  E.  D.      . 
Petersburg,  Va. ,  Mayor 
Phil.  Apprentices  Lib. 
"     Mercantile  Lib. 
"     Pedagogical  Lib. 
Phillips  Exeter  Acad. 
Phonographic  Magaz. 
Pitman,  L     . 
Political  Sci.  Quar 
Porter,  H.  F.  J. 
Portland  Auditor 
Porto  Acad.  Polyt 
Pratt  Institute  . 
Providence  Auditor    . 
Pub  Lib.  . 
Queens  Co.  Supervis. 
Racine  College 
Randolph-Macon  Coll. 
Rhode        Island        Gen 

Assemb 

Rhode      Island      School 

Com 

Richmond  Coll. 

"  Co.  Superv. 

Rio  Grande  College    . 
Ripon  College  .     .     . 
Rochester  Acad,  of  Sci. 
Rodgers,  Mrs.  I.  K.  . 
Roger  Williams  Univ. 
Rollins  College 
Rood.  Prof.  Ogden     . 
Royal  Astron.  Soc. 
Royal  Soc.  of  L.    . 
"     "   New 

Wales  .... 


So 


^ 


Rust  Univ.    .      . 

Rutgers  Coll.  Lib. 

St.  Ignatius  Coll. 

St.  John's  Coll. . 

St.  Lawrence  Co. .  Super, 

Univ.  . 
St.  Louis  Engin.  Club 
"  Mercantile  Lib 
Pub.  Lib.  . 
St.  Stephen's  College  . 
St.  Vincent's  "  . 
Salem  Auditor  . 

"      Pub.  Lib.     .     . 
San  Francisco  Mercantile 

Lib.      ..... 

San  Joaquin  Valley  Coll 
Santa  Clara  Coll.    .     . 
Sause,  Judson    . 
Savage,  A.  D.  . 
Schaff,  Dr.  P.    .     .     . 

Sch.  of  Expression 
Sch.  of  Mines    . 
Scio  College 
Scripture,  E.  W.    . 
Seligman,  Prof.  E.  R.  A 
Senff,  C.  H.      ... 

Shaw  Univ 

Shea,  G 

Simonson,  G.     .     .     . 
Smith,  Prof.  E.  M.     . 
.Smith  College    . 
Smithsonian  Inst.  . 
Soc.  of  Mechanics,  N.  Y 
Soc.  for  Political  Educ. 
Somerville  City  Clerk 
Southern  Soc.    . 
Southwestern  Pres.  Univ, 

Univ.    , 
Spalding,  J.  F.       .     . 
Springfield  City  Lib.  . 
"  Lib.  Assoc. 

Sprogle,  Mrs.  H.  O.  . 
Steuben  Co.  .Supervisors 
Stevens  Inst,  of  Technol 
Stockholm  Bibliothek 
Straus,  O.  S.     . 
Sturgis,  Russell 
Swarthmore  Coll. 
Swedenborg  Pub.  Co, 
Tabor  Coll.  . 
Tokio  Coll.  . 
Terry,  James     . 
Texas  Geol.  Survey 
Thiel  College    . 
Thirteen  Club  . 
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Thomas  Arnold  School  . 

I 

University  of  City  of  N.  Y. 

I 

T.  C.       .     .     . 

I 

"           "  the  Pacific. 

2 

Toledo  Pub.  Lib.  .     .     . 

I 

"St.  ofN.  Y. 

I 

Trade  Bd.       .     . 

2 

"           "  the  South  . 

I 

Torrey  Club      .... 

i8 

"           "  Vermont     . 

3 

Trenton  City  Clerk     .     . 

2 

2 

"Ya.    .     .     , 

2 

Trinity  Coll.,  Hartford  . 

2 

Ursinus  College      .     .     . 

I 

No.  Car.  . 

I 

Vanderbilt  Univ.    .     .     . 

2 

"        Univ 

I 

Vassar  College  .... 

I 

19 

Trow  City  Directory  Co. 

I 

Vermont  Agric.   Ex.  Sta. 

I 

Troy  City  Clerk     .     .     . 

I 

R.  R.  Com.       . 

I 

Tufts  College    .... 

3 

Vinton,  A.  Dudley 

I 

Union  Coll.  Alum.  Assoc. 

I 

Virginia  R.  R.  Com. 

3 

"       League  Club    .     . 

I 

Wabash  College     . 

I 

"       Theol.  Sem.     .     . 

I 

Waite,  H.  E 

I 

"       Univ 

I 

Wake  Forest  Coll.      .     . 

I 

U.  S.  Agric.  Dept.     .     . 

4 

23 

Washburn  Coll. 

2 

"      Army       .... 

lO 

Washington  Univ. 

2 

"      Coast  Survey     .     . 

2 

"      &  JeffersonColl. 

4 

"      Congress 

92 

"     &  Lee  Univ. 

15 

"      Currency  Compt.  . 

I 

Waterhouse,  Prof.  S. 

9 

"      Fish  Com.    .     .     . 

I 

Wayne  Co.  Supervisors  . 

3 

"      Geol.  Survey    .     . 

2 

Webb,  Dr.  W.  Seward    . 

3 

"      Interior  Dept.  .     . 

16 

5 

Wellesley  Coll.       .     .     . 

7 

"      Interst.  Com.  Com. 

4 

Wells  Co]l.   ._  .     .     .     . 

I 

"      Labor  Com.       .     . 

4 

Wesleyan  Univ. 

2 

"      Military  Acad. 

I 

West  End  School  .     .     . 

"      Mint 

I 

"     Virginia  Coll.     . 

"     Nat.  Museum  . 

5 

Western  Reserve  Univ.  . 

*'      Naval  Observ.  . 

2 

2 

Wheaton  Coll 

"      Navy  Dept. 

I 

2 

Whitehouse,  Cope 

"      Patent  Office     .     . 

3 

Whiting,  William  .     .     . 

I 

"      State  Dept.  .     .     . 

6 

3 

Whitmore,  W.  H.       .     . 

I 

"      Treas.  Dept.     ,     . 

5 

II 

Whitney,  A.  B.      ... 

I 

"      War  Dept.  .     .     . 

17 

WienK.K.  Geol.  Reichs. 

I 

Univ.  Catholica  Am. 

2 

Willcox,  W.  F.      ... 

I 

University  College      .     , 

I 

Wilgus,  H.  L 

I 

of  Ala.       .     . 

2 

WiUiam  Jewell  Coll.  .     . 

I 

"  Cal.  .     .     . 

4 

"        and  Mary  Coll. 

I 

"  Chic.      .     . 

I 

Williams  Coll 

4 

"           "  Cincin.  .     . 

II 

Williamsport  City  Clerk. 

3 

"           "  Colorado    . 

6 

Wilstach,  J.  A.       ... 

2 

"  Desert  .     . 

I 

Wisconsin  Labor  Bur.     . 

I 

"           "  Georgia 

2 

Wittenberg  Coll.    .     .     . 

I 

"           "  Illinois  . 

10 

20 

WoffordColl 

I 

"           "  Kansas  . 

4 

WoodhuU  &  Claflin    .     . 

I 

"           "  London 

2 

Woodward,  A.  S.  . 

I 

"  Mich.     .     . 

3 

Worcester  Pub.  Lib.  .     . 

13 

"           "  Minn.     .      . 

I 

Wyoming  Territory    .     . 

I 

"           "  Miss.      .     . 

37 

Yale  College     .... 

3 

"           "  Nebraska  . 

3 

'*         "         Obser.  .     . 

3 

"           "  Penn.     .      . 
"           "  Rochester  . 

I 

Zavala,  F.  J 

I 

10 

2 

Books  

6,584 

bo.  Car. 

"           "  Texas    . 

I 

3 

Pamphlets      .... 

1,965 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND 
SURGEONS. 

SCHOOL   OF   MEDICINE. 

Professors 17 

Emeritus  Professors 6 

Adjunct  Professors i 

Instructors 3 

Assistants 5 

Lecturers 3 

Demonstrators 3 

Assistant  Demonstrators 7 

Director  of  Laboratories i 

Chiefs  of  Clinic 10 

Clinical  Assistants 49 


RESIDENCES   OF   STUDENTS. 

New  York  City 190 

Brooklyn 40 

Alabama i 

Arkansas 2 

California 2 

Colorado 2 

Connecticut 37 

Delaware i 

District  of  Columbia 3 

Georgia 5 

Illinois 3 

Kentucky 3 

Louisiana 2 

Maine 2 

Maryland 2 

Massachusetts 18 

Michigan i 

Minnesota i 

Mississippi 2 

Missouri 4 

Montana i 

New  Hampshire 7 

1 19 
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I20  COLLEGE   OF  PHYSLCLANS  AND   SURGEONS. 

New  Jersey 57 

New  York  State 78 

North  Carolina 3 

Ohio 9 

Oregon i 

Pennsylvania 16 

Rhode  Island 11 

Tennessee i 

Texas 4 

Virginia 4 

Wisconsin 7       520 

Foreign  Countries  : 

Asia  Minor i 

Bermuda i 

Canada 4 

Costa  Rica,  C.  A 3 

Cuba 2 

Honduras,  C.  A i 

Japan i 

Spain I          14 

534 

Number  holding  degree  of  A.B ■. 127 

"  "  A.M 6 

"              "              "  "   B.L 3 

"             "             "  ''  B.S 28 

"  "  C.E I 

"  "  Ph.B 15 

"  "  Ph.G 14 

"              "              "  ''  M.D 19 

«  «  «<  a    p  p 

214 
PARENTAGE   OF   DEGREES. 

Alfred  University,  N.  Y i 

Amherst  College,  Mass 7 

Arkansas  Industrial  University i 

Bowdoin  College,  Me i 

Brown  University,  R.  1 2 

Bucknell  University,  Pa i 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 26 

College  of  New  Jersey 22 

Columbia  College 13 

Cornell  University,  N.  Y 4 

Dartmouth  College,  N.  H 4 

Georgetown  College,  Ky i 

Hamilton  College,  N.  Y i 

Harvard  University,  Mass 8 


STATISTICS.  121 

Holy  Cross  College,  Mass 3 

Howard  College,  Ala i 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Md 3 

Lafayette  College,  Pa 2 

Lehigh  University,  Pa i 

Manhattan  College,  N.  Y 6 

Marietta  College,  Ohio i 

Mercer  University,  Ga 2 

Oberlin  College,  Ohio 2 

Parsons  College,  Iowa i 

Pennsylvania  College i 

Randolph-Macon  College,  Va i 

Rutgers  College,  N.  J i 

Spring  Hill  College,  Ala 2 

St.  Francis  Xavier  College,  N.  Y 4 

Syracuse  University,  N.  Y 2 

Union  University,  N.  Y i 

University  of  California i 

University  of  the  City  of  New  York 3 

University  of  Mississippi i 

University  of  Rochester i 

University  of  Texas i 

University  of  Wisconsin 2 

Wake  Forest  College,  N.  C 2 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Pa i 

Westminster  College,  Mo i 

Williams  College,  Mass 7 

Yale  University,  Conn 34 

College  of  Cartago,  Costa  Rica i 

Students  holding  the  degree  of  M.D.  from 

Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College r 

Central  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Ind..  i 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Chicago,  111. .  i 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York  City  i 

Jefferson  Medical  ('ollege,  Pa 2 

Long  Island  Hospital  Medical  College i 

Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  111 i 

Southern  Medical  College,  Ga i 

Starling  Medical  College,  Ohio i 

University  of  the  City  of  New  York 2 

University  of  Michigan i 

University  of  Pennsylvania 2 

University  of  Tennessee i 

University  of  Virginia i 

University  of  Vermont i 

Western  Pennsylvania  Medical  College i 

Graduates  in  Pharmacy 14 

Total 214 
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